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ABSTRACT 

'Research has indicated that teacher age, 
previous training and experience, morale, teaching style 
attitudes are related to student achievecient.v Therefore, 
developed .and used an extensive (m7-item) questionnaire 

'data on tkose Head Start and other preschool teachers who 
teaching Longitudinal Study target children. Areas of requested 
information included:' demographic characteristics, educatiop and 
elcper^ience, attitudes toward . minoritygroups ana economiccj^lly . 
disadvantaged children's motivation and learning \abilitiej^, and 
general attitudes about 'worR and supervisors, breadth of ' interests, 
and^.prof essional orientation*. A set of thirty language comprehension 
i tems was a lso included in the qtiestLonnair^ as an index of teachers* 

-language ability. Teachers* responses to thisse items a're described, 
and the results of a scale analysis of a set of a priori /scales 
delineated in an attempt to obtain reduced ^cores for future analysis 
are presented. Future reports will attempt ^o relate these teacher 
variables to observed teaching style and classroom behavioiTs and to 
child cognitive, affective^ and social meastites. (Author/SC) 
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Chapter 1 ^ 
• * Introduction 

Many eleincntary-gpade and high school studies have shown, thot certain 
teachler variables affect students' classroom behavior and acaderic achieve- 
%ment; however, there is much less evidence regarding the effects pf character 
istlcs and attitudes of preschool teachers in their classrooms. Most of the 
questionnaires administered to teachers in preschool (including Head Start) 
programs have been designed to elicit descriptive data. Studies attempting 
to relate teacher attitudes or background characteristics to child outcome 
variables, such as performance on readiness or aptitude measures, are rela- 
tively rare in the preschool literature. 

/Research on older pupils has indicated that teacher age, education. 



prevjiou^trainljig and experience, morale, teaching style and attitudes are 
related to student achievement. Therefore, the ETS-Head Start Longitudinal 
Study of Disadvantaged Children developed and used an extensive (147-item) 



questionnaire to collect data on those Head Start and other preschool 
teachers who were teaching Longitudinal Study target children. Areas of 
requested information included: demographic characteristics, education and 
experience, attitudes toward minority-group and economically disadvantaged 
children's motivation and learning abilities, and general stticudcs abciut 
work and^ supervisors, breadth of interests,, and professional orientation. 
A set of thirty language comprehension items was also iwciuded in the 
questionnaire as an index of teachers' language ability. This report 
describes the teachers' responses to these .quest ionnafire iteftis and the 
results of a scale analysis of a set of a priori scales delineated in 
an attempt to obtain reduced scores for future analyses. Future reports 



will flttempt to rc^hue these tcncher vnri/ibLeB to observed tc»/ich!nR 
acylc^ and claHsroom bohnviora «nd io child cOnnltive, affecLive nrul «oclal 
measures. 

Arq, Teaching Experien ce and Education . > - ' 

In previous work, tijncher age, experience and nmouat of schooling 
have provided largely descriptive* informatlpn on preschool teachers, thougl^ 
some quiEXstionnaires have ' rf-elated these variables to classroom goals and 
student gains. Ther information available is focused more on amount tha'tf! On 
type of experience ahd training. With the rapidity of change in the'^arly 
childhood field, particularly with respect to the emergence of explicit 
cognitive goals on a par with more traditional goals of socialization to 
peers and the school situation, teacher age, type of experience,, and recency 
of training may have become increasingly important, Cohort differences among 
teachers seem to be widening. 

Several studies have \|6und the median age of Head Start teachers sampled 
to be approximately 35 years. In studying 1532 teachers in the 1968-69 
Head Start evaluation sample. Systems Development Corporation (SDC) (Coulson,, 
1972) found that 76.7% were between 22 and 45 years of age, with a median 
age of approximately 36 years. Of the 97 teachers in the 1968-69 Head Start 
evaluation sample examined by Research Triangle Institute (RTI) (Dunteman, 
1972), the range in age was from 21 to 46 years, with a median age of slightly 
over 34 years. In an earlier Head Start study, Hess (1966) identified teacher 
characteristics at two urban Head Start centers and found the average age 
at one to be 27 years with an average of 3.5 years of teaching experience 
and to be 36 years with 9.5 years of teaching- experience at the other. 

Sixty-one percent of both the SDC and tlie RTI teacher sample had a 
bachelor's degree or better, whereas Stanford Research Institute (SRI) in 
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1969-70 (SRI, 1971) found only 46% of the teacherb In the sponbored Planned 
Variation programs and 33% of thoso In the nonsponaored programs had a 
bachelor's degree or better^ 

Previous experience with low-Income preschoolers was quite rare in 
both the SPC and RTI samples; only 20% of the SDC teachers and 25% o| those 
from the RTI evaluation reported six mc/nths or more prior paid' experience 
with low- income children. Of the teachers sampled by SRI, 53% reported one 
or more years previous experience with disadvantaged preschool children. 
Based upon the SDC national sample almpst hal^ (47.6%) the teachers had 
-training for Head Start programs. Of those, 16.8% had two or more months 
of special preparation, 11% had between four and eight weeks of special 
training, while the remaining 19^8% had less than four weeks of seminars 
and workshops dealing with the education of low-income children. A year 
later with the implementation of Planned Variation, in-^service training 
had increased markedly. The SRI evaluation revealed that 88% of the teachers 
• in the unsponsored programs had in-service training and 96% of them found 
the training effective. Among the teachers in the sponsored programs, 
89% had in-service training and 85% of them reported it to be effective. 

Teacher age, experience and ^education have all been found to be related 
to teaching style or to children's cognitive test scores in the preschool 
years. In studying teacher characteristics at two urban Head Start centers, 
Hess (1966) found that the older and more experienced teachers perceived the 
development of children's social and emotional skills to be the goals of 
Head Start and worked toward these goals, whereas the younger, less-experi- 
enced teachers stressed pre-academic and readiness skills. The Research 
Triangle Institute's data (Dunteman, 1972) indicated that there was a 

/ 

/ 

/ 




significant po»ltiv.2 relacit^r^ihip between teacher <ige and student gain 
scores on the Slant ord-Binct, Preschool Inventory and Anljnal House subtest 
of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scales of Intell ig$nce> and some *^ 
reports suggest that the extent of teacher education and e;cperience Is 
positively associated with children's gains on linguist!^ and other measures 
(Ryans, I960; SRI, 1971). Heefeldt (1971), In a study 0^31 Florida Head 
Start teachers, found that scores on the Caldwell Preschool Inventory were 
significantly related to teochers* years of education, years of teaching 
experience, amount of ln-3ervi;:e trainings sy^e, and numbet of teachers^ own 
children, this last relation being negative, even when ch^ldren^s sex, age 
and pretest score were controlled by covariance analysis. Seefeldt concluded 
that this finding suggested that ^'teachers of Head .Start children, in order 
to be effective In fostering their achievement, should possess certain quali- 
fications of formal education, training and experience lp« 31)/' The fact that 
number of teachers ' offspring related to outcome suggests that an SES con-- 
founding may have been operating here, and in the other variables as well, 
implying that t\\c evidence is not strong enough to overwhelm advocates of 
performance-based teacher certification. Bissell (1973) argued that the 
SRI Planned Variation and Follow-Through results were questionable because 
the child, rather than the classroom, was the unit of analysis, but attempted 
to identify '*non-artif actual" patterns. Among these she noted essentially 
no relationship between years of education and success in implementation 
for Planned Variation teachers in the SRI study, contrasted with a^ positive 
relationship between teachers' background and rating of performance in 
unsponsored programs. She suggested that the technical assistance provided 
by sponsors may have provided the teachers with ''know-how" ordinarily gained 
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only through acailenilc training and experience (g. 77] , buc stated chat 
because of problems in data analysis, results on teacher experience and 
attitudes In this and the SRI Follow-Through study were •^difficult to. 
interpret (p. 102] ^ \ 

Teacher Styles 

As found by Beller (1967), in factor analyzing a series of teaching 
style scales, two major dimensions of teacher style are the teacher's 
social /interpersonal behavior and academic/currlculum-orlented behavior 
toward students, A predictive validity test made by Beller showed that some 
of the curriculum-oriented Items might be useful in measuring pupil per- 
'formance on cognitive learning tasks. 

Both teacher warmth arid academic orientailon have been found to be 
Important factors in He.ad Start children's verbal IQ Increases throughout 
the school year, and teacher cognitive style has been related to Head Start 
children's self-^esteem and social perception of others* Eisenberg (1966), 
studying the effect of teacher behavior on the Feabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test IQ scores of 379 Head Start children, found that teachers who highly 
valued intellectual activity and who were rated high on warmth and communi- 
cation skills had pupils whose verbal IQ increased significantly more over 
the Head Start year than did > teachers who were not so rated. Lamb, Zlller 
and Haloney (1965) classified Head jStart teachers* cognitive, style as either 
abstract or concrete and studied their pupils* self-esteem and self-other 
relationships, usiii^^ the Self-Social Symbols Task* Children of teachers 
having abstract and complex cognitive styles gained in self-esteem' and 
perceived themselves as more similar to others than did children of concrete 
teachers. Prather (1967) also classified kindergarten and first-grade 
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teachers as having abstract or concrete belief systemn on the basis of 

i^c^^s Essay Problem Test, and foupd that students of the ©ore abstract 

teachers were significantly njore Involved In classroots act IvUieh, higher 

on achievement^, and less concrete In their responses than students of the 

more concrete teachers. A» was pointed out by Crotberg (1969), however, 

only about of the total sample of these teachers were categorized as 

abstract by these tests* Even so, it was this*small number of teachers who 

elicited greater Involvement and achievement from their pupils* 

Enmerlch (1973) studied responses froml35 preschool teachers In the 

ps:esent study sample to the Enhancement of Learning Inventory (ELI), an 

instrument which asked the teacher to rate eiich child In her class as to 

the efficacy of each of 15 teaching techniques. The main. intent of the 

£Lt report was to study teachers* beliefs about the teaching role, using 

three scores from the ELI instrument: teacher differentiation of successful 

teaching techniques, individuation of general learning capacities, and 

individuation in using d^f ferent\^teaching patt.erns for different pupils. 

In a subsidiary analysis, 13 of the teachers were placed in four subgroups* 

Two groups, A and C, contrasted encouraging the child's autonomy to choose 

\ 

learning tasks and express his feelings with closer control and contingent 
reinforcement of learning. The other two groups, B and J), contrasted a 
tDore laissez-faire approach with negative sanctions when behavior got 
"out-of-hand," to one of preparing the environment and reinforcing learning 
In planned situations. The A and C teachers seemed to be responding to 
characteristics possessed by the pupils prior to school entry, while the 
8 and D teachers appeared to h^ive d^^f f erential effects on pupils' cognitive 
growth during the school year, with the D group's pupils experlencinr greater 
growth. 

11 
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Teacher Ho rale ' • 

Although there have been no studies of preschool or , Hea d Start teachers* 
morale » a study recently conducted by Beapel and Bentley (19/0)' usimg 3,075 
secondary school. teachers found Qoralc to be a function of rapport and feelings 
toward principal and supervisor* relationship with other teachers* salary, 
teaching load, curriculum Issues, school facilities and services, comaunit> 
pressures and commuj^ity support* A factor analytic study of a l7$-tteo 
self-report questionnaire given to 258 elementary and high school teachers 
(Coughlari, 1970) rest\lted ia essentially t^ese' same factors, as well as a 
•'professional autonomy" factor Containing itecus such as, "Host of the time 

It is sate to say what you think in this school {p. 230K" 

* / 

Greenwood and Soar (1973) administered the Purdue Teacher Opinionitaire, . 

- > 

a lOO-iten teacher morale Instrument, to 39 female K-2 teachers in Follow- 
Through programs and correlated these scores wl^^ classroom observations ^ 
of student and teacher verbal behavior. Teacher morale was found to be 
negatively related to the percentage of teacher talk hnd poiiltively related 
to percentage of pupi1-to-pupll talk and to greater teaclier acceptance of 
pupils* 

Although neither the SDC nor the RTI evaluations contalnecf measureiiv^of 
Head Start teacher morale, SRl*s longitudinal evaluation of the national 
Follow-Throligh program (Stanford Research Institute, 1971) found that, 
among the kindergarten Follow- Through^tea::!^^, those who perceived teaching 
in a Follow- Through program very positively were those whose* pupils showed 
greatest gains Ih Wide Range Achievemerlf Test scores at the end of the 

\ 

school year* There was also a slgnlf icaijit relationship between reported 
satisfaction with pupil progress and pupii^^ mean gain and final achievement 
among Follow-Through teachers. 
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Sex apd Race ^ 

Although SOX of teacher has been shown to be associated with differ- 
ences in adult-cliild interactions in eleme^ta^y school classrooms (Beilin, 
1959; Coleroan» 1966), most teachers in jximary gcade classes and virt^uallj 
all pre-'kiridergarten and He^ Start teachers are female.' (Ninety-five and 



.en and He^ Stai 
rtlvely, of 



97 percent, respectively, of teachers in the Systems Development Corppr- 
. at ion and the Research Triangle Institute's 1968-69 national Hfi<ad Start 
evtJluation samples were female; all of the pj'eschooi teachers in the present 
satople were also female^) This makes it impofssible to determine empirically 
the effects of teachers* sex in prescl^ool^. The growing literature dis- 
cbssin^ probable effects of this 'ifqminiz.jtipn** has been summarized recently 
by Lee' (1973). 

Race of teacher has been- frund to be an important elementary school 
classroom influence in some studies (Coleman, 1966), but not in others 
(Yando, Zigler i Gates, 1971). Since data on teacher* s race was not elicited 
in the present questionnaire, no review or discussion of this area*is 
% warranted here. ' ^ 

Dimensions of Teacher Attitudes 
* *\ 

Although no studies of the scaling of preschool teachers* attitudes have 

/ 

been found, several studies using teachers of older students have resulted in 
^ some of the following teacher attitude dimensions: traditional versus child- 
centered orientation toward education, affectivity ot warmth, authoritarianism, 
Attitudes toward supervisor (or other admiQistrat^<5rl^) , .and attitudes toward 
students. Some of these studies have developed scales in an a priori fashion. 



I 



while others have used factor analyses to determine dimensions empirically. 
The studies liave also varied in the breadth of the domijin sampled ana ia.. 



the degree of relation tp behavior Examined. 
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Ryans* (1960) study resulte8^-in three rating scales of elementary 
teachers* classroom behavior, and si^ scales of teacher characteristics as^ 
reported on paper and pencil instruments* Some of the items that most 
strongly distinguished teachers" high on Ryans' combined observational 
patterns, warm, systematic and stimulating, were the beliefs that pupils 
can behave themselves without constant supervision, that most pupils are 

•considerate, and that parents' visits, to the school ojt classroom were 
generally not made to/ criticise the teacher or the school* Significantly 
more of these, teache/s had taught more than one* year in their present school 
district, had more than one year of experience in elementary Sfeaching, and 
were between 35 end A9 years of age. 

Much prev^ious research on dimensions of teachar attitudes has focused 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI)- (Cook, Leeds & Callis, 
1951), .a questionnaire* containing items on teachers' opinion^ about teacher- 
pupil relationships. This research tends to be based on "captive" samples 
'of pre-service elementary teacherp^ — Few serving teachers and fewer serving 
p -eschool. teacher^ seem to care voluntarily to have their attitudes probed. 
GJven these sample limitations and an instrument that was designed to focus 
on a single flimension of teacher attitudes, the literature does offer some 

' clues, to aspects of teachers' attitudes. • 

Although the irisfcrument was designed to focus on authoritariani.sin as 

I 

defined by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levifepn and Sanford (1950), it h^s 
be'en found both by Horn and' Morrison (196,5) and W^lburg (1968) not to be 
unidimensional. Horn and Morrison identified the following clusters ift the 
instrument: ^1) Social desirability response set,\2) Favorable opinions 
about children, (3) Punitive intolerance of child misbehavior, (4) Aloof 
vs. involved (sensitive, enjpathlc) attitude toward children, and (5) Laissez 



faire vs. controlling attitude (beyond the general "democratic'* set of 
factor 1) . 

The general tone of the instrument is so negative toward children, 
however, th«it inany early childhood personnoi would rebel at even being asked 
to respond to certain of fhe items, e.g., **The child who misbehaves should 
be made to feel guilty and ashamed of himself," "Mere old-fashion whippings 
are needed today," or '*Iii|aginativs t|fies demr^nd the same punishment as lying 
li/hlle it has been successfully adminJ^tered to high school teachers (Walburg 

numbers of students in education courses (reviewed in 
Getzeis & Jackson, 195^), the MTAI is not an appropriate instrument for 
teachers in early educafcion programs. 

White (1*969) compared 27 first and second grade Mississippi black 
teadhers with 35 non-prof ess jonai Head Start workers on three attitude 
sneasures. Eighty-^one pc>vct*nt of the elementary teachers perceived Head 
Start pupils as superior te*non-Head Start children from similar backgrounds 
Elementary J^,eachers were significantly less authoritarian and possessed more 
informed rj^ental health concepts than did the Head Start workers. On the 
^other hand, Her.d Starr workers had "more sophisticated" attitudes toward 
management of child bebavlor and were iriore oriented toward direct efforts 
to help children than v;ere the primary grade teachers. White concluded 
that while the<.e results argued that non-professional workers can be and 
are effective with dir»advantaged children, training and supervision are 
crut:ial,.in their development. ^ / 

Wehilng and Charters (1969), in perhaps, the best available study of ' 
teacher attitudes, u&ed a large pool of items, including some from the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and regularly observed the following 

IS 
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factors in eight separate groups of secondary teaphers, apprentice teachers, 

/ 

and "heterogeneous school personnel": 

1* Subject- Matter Emphasis: belief that subject-matter content of a 
course has educational value in and of itself. 

< 

2, Personal Adjustment Ideology.: belief that instructional process 
should be organised around -student interests and needs far social 
and emotional development/ 

3* Student Autonomy vs« Teacher Direction: belief that appropriate 
locu^; of control over classroom learning process lies with the 
teacher or the students* 

4* EmotiOiial Disengagement: beHef that a certain social distance 
' sh~6uld be maintained between teacher and students* 

5* Consideration of Student Viewpoint: acceptance of empathy as an 
« instructional b^^rategy* 

&♦ Classroom Order: need for a degree of order and decorum in the 
class. 

7* Student Challenge: belief that to induce learning a teacher must 
require students to "stretch" themselves intellectually. 

8* Integrative Learning: belief that students learn best by seeing 
relationships between the subject and broader aspects of their 
world . 

Willower (1967) 'employed a scale of items designed to determine pupil 
control ideology, ranging from "custodialism or rigid traditionalism to 
humanism or learning through interaction and experience [Abstract]," Four 
hundred eighty-six (486) elementary school teachers, 84 elementary school*-/ 
principals and similar-sized groups of secondary personnel took the 



questionnaire and a measure of dogmatism. Findings were as follows; / 

(1) elementary teachers were more custodial than elementary principals, ^ 

(2) elementary personnel were less custodial than their secondary counterparts 

(3) teachers with more than five years of classroom experience were more custo 
dial than were less experienced teachers, d (4) custodial pupil control 
ideology related significantly to dogmatism. While certain of Willower 's 
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items were adapted from the MTAI, the overall tone of this instrument is 
far less negative and more appropriate for administration t6 preschool 
teachers, and became the basis for some items on the ETS questionnaire. 
The ETS Teach^ Questionnaire was designed in an attempt to profit 
from this previous research. The questionnaire contained demographic 
questions comparable to those reported in Head Start teacher research efforts 
(SDC, RTl) and teacher attitude items adapted from Willower (1967), Other 
items were designed to tap attitudes toward childreu, parents, supervisors 
and learning in an attempt to cover a wider spectrum than those instruments 
previously used. In addition, items were incorporated to tap the "organiza- 
tional climate," defined as the "press" for intellectuality, authority, 
affect ivity, and morality ^on the part of teachers, supervisors and parents. 
These items were largely adapted from instruments that had been used 
previously in research in other educational settings (Gross & Harriott, 
1965; McDill, -Meyers & Rigsby, 1967; Pace & Stern, 1958), Recent investi- 
gations (Johannesson, 1973) suggest that the dimensionality of self-reports 

of organizational climate is less than the twelve a priori ceils of this 

/ 

theoretical matrix, and that such ite^s are heavily influenced by relatively 
few factors of job sat uf action. Six items o^ the questionnaire currently 
under study were specifically designed to investigate morale, and, as will 
be seen in the body of the report, did relate to many more specific organiz- 
ational climate items. The original goal of developing a "climate profile" 
(Feldmesser, 1970, unpublished memo), however, would have required more 
independence among responses than- was actually obtained, / 

Information on relative importance of goals for children, and on 
time allocated to various activities in a typical day was also elicited. 
Finally, a short vocabulary test , was appended, but since the questionnaire 
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was filled out by teachers at home, validity of this last section is 

doubtful. A copy of the complete questionnaire is included in Appendix A. 

The rationale for the emphases in this questionnaire was best- stated 

by Ball (1968); 

"An examination of teacher education programs suggests 
that we value both general knowledge and specific subject area 
and foundational knowledge in our teachers (Trow, 1960).' Her 
skills include cognitive skills (e.g., problem-solving, reasoning, * 
^ conceptualizing), social skills^(e.g. , getting along with others, 
flexibi^ty in role playing; leadership qualities), and psychomotor 
skills (e.g., grace of movement, writing ability.,, .ability to put ^ 
objects together). Her values and attitudes are in genefal 
wide-ranging as any other adult person in her'society, but espec- 
ially important are her attitudes towards children and her pro- 
fession and her values in the area of education and its major goals 
and functions. Second, the. teacher, as well as being a person in 
her own right with her own set- of knowledge, skills, values, and ^ 
attitudes, can be thought of in terms of how she plays the various 
roles our society calls on her as a teacher to perform. Being able 
to play the role is a partial indicator of her ability to define it 
accurately in terms -of the society's conceptualization of it 
(Waller, 1932). ...It is no coincidence that the most intensive 
sampling occurs in the area' of values concerning education and its 
purposes; attitudes toward children, race, etc;* The reason is that 
at the present time xonsiderable stress is being placed on this area 
by authorities on effective teaching of disadvantaged children tH-2,3]." 

The following chapters of this report provide a description of the 

sample and data collection and analysis procedures of the. questionnaire 

responses, a description of the eight scales into which the items were 

grouped, and a brief summary and conclusions. Since it was felt that 

complete descriptive data on each of the questionnaire items might be 

useful to some, but not all, readers, these data are included as Appendix B. 

Lee County, Alabama, the' fourth and rural site of the study, did not have 

Head Start until Year 3, the kindergarten year for study children. Given 

this confounding of site and school level, these Alabama data were described 

\nd scaled separately from the Year 2 teacher data. For comparative purposes, 

\ 

the Ncoefficient alpha internal consistencies of the scales formed from these 



\ 



teachers' responses are included in che body of the report. The descriptive 
questionnaire data from the Alabama teachers are included as Appendix C. 



Chapter 2 
Method 

As |.ndicated previously, teacher questionnaires were obtained from 
45 teachers in Year 2: 36 were in Head Start and nine were in other preschool 
programs. The Year 2 sample was from the three urban sites. of the study only. 
Since the fourth site, Lee County, Alabama, had Head Start only as a kinder- 
garten-level program, the instrument was administered to these teachers in 
Year 3« 

■ Table J. presents the number of Head Start and non-Head Start teachers 
who filled out questionnaires ia each site in Year 2. As can be seen, 
Portland contributed twice as many teachers to both the Head Start sample and 
the-total sample as did either St. Louis or Trenton. ^ 



* . Table i 

Number of Teachers From Whom YeJr 2 Teacher Questionnaires Were 
Obtained, Classified by Preschool and Site 



Site 


Head Start 
Teachers 


Non-Head Start 
Teachers 


Total 


Trenton, New Jersey 


v) 

8 


3 


11 


Portland, .Oregon 


19 


4 


-. 23 


St. Louis, -Missouri 

\ 


9 


2 


11 


' Total \ 

\ 


36 


9 


45 



there was, considerable variety in types of sponsoring agencies for both 
Head Stairt and non-Head Start preschool programs. The Trenton Head Start 
teachers were all 'employed by the local Board of Education, as were 16 of 
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the 19 iPortland Head Start teachers* The other three Portland Head Start 

teachers were from a program sponsored by a local ^community action group. 

Of the nine St. Louis Head Start teachers, four were employed by a parochial 

(Roman Catholic) school system, and five by local community agencies. Of 

the preschool teachers not in Head Start p'rograras, all four Portland 

teachers were employed by a religious organization (but were not within a 

religious school system), as were two of the three teachers from Trenton. 

The other Trenton teacher taught in a preschool operated by a private non- 

j ptofit organization, and the two in St. Louis were in a community action 

.program. . ^ , " 

Table 2 contains the number of children from each of the three urban 

sites who were tested in both Years 1 and 2, categorized according to sex, 

race and preschool attendance. This table shows that, for those subjects 

attending a preschool program, Portland children, like Portland teachers, 

comprise half the sample, that the total sample is predominantly black, 

and that there are slightly more boys than girls. Slight site differences 

♦ 

in sex and race composition of subjects are also apparent. Presenting 
sample characteristics by Head Start eligibility according to the 1969 OEO 
poverty guidelines and by race (see Table 3), certain naturally occurring 
confoundings become even clearer. If eligibility is interpreted as a rough 
SES index, very poor whites are un^errepresented in the sample, while blacks 
are, almost equatly split between the eligible and the ineligible categories. 
While about two-thirds of eligible children attended Head Start, 129 in- 
eligible children also attended. 

The disproportionate site breakdowns of teachers and children, the 
variety in types of sponsoring agencies, the small number of non-Head Start 
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•Table 2 



Head S 
and 


tart Longitudinal Sairple 
Preschool Attendance, by 


, Classified By Sex, Race 
Site and Total Group 




Total Sample 


• 












Boys 






Girls 






White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Total 


Head Start 


32 ' 


*179 


■25 ' 


tvl51 


387 


, Other Preschool 


^ 20 


44 


17 


36 


117 


No Known Attendance 


47 


112 


64 


93 


316 


Total 


99 


335 


106 


280 


820 


rortiand 


• 












^ Boys 






Girls 




• 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Total 


Head Start 




90- • 


• 17 


71 


192 


Other PS 


16 


19 


14 


16 


65 . 


No Known 


28 


52 


_45 


30 . 


155 


Total 




161 


75- 


117 


412 


C 1- . T rtii-l c 
i> L • LiOUlS 






e 






f 


Boys 






Girls 






White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Total 


Head Start 


14 


37- 


7 


29 


87 


Other PS 


' 0 


3 


1 


2 


6 


No Known 


1 


13 


- 5 


22 


41 


Total 


15 


53 


13 


53 


134 


. xrenuon 














Boys 






Girls 






White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Total 


Head Start 


4 


52 


1 


51 


108 


Other PS 


4 


22 


2 


18 


46 


. No Known 


18 


47 


14 


41 


-120 


Total 


26 ' 


121 


17 


110 


274 



ERIC 
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Table 3 

Head Start Longitudinal Sample, Classified by 
Head Start Eligibility and Race 

White % of All Whites Black % of All Blacks 

2AA 39-67 

267 A3-A2 

lOA 16-91 

615 100-00 



teachers, and the relatively small total teacher sample size preclude 
generalization to other Head Start and non-Head .Start 'preschool tochers. 
Thus, the data included in this report are intended to be considered as 
characteristic of the sample of Longitudinal Study teachers only. 

Data Collection; Processing and Analysis * 

In June 1970, each teacher in a Head Start or other preschool program 
in the three urban study sites whose class contained 50% or more Longitudinal 
Study children was given a copy of the Teacher Questionnaire to complete at 
home, following instruction in its use by the local technical director. Two 
hundred thirty-eight K-3 teachers from schools study children would later be 
attending also responded to the questionnaire at this time. Individual 
responses of these elementary teachers are not described in* this report, but 
scales based on the responses of the preschool teachers were applied to thisjo^ 

r 

larger sample to test generalizability. The results of these tests are pre- 
sented in project Memorandum 73-1 (Swinton & Shipman, 1973) which provides a 
detailed description of the scale derivation* Thirteen kindergarten Head 



Ineligible 
Eligible 
Indeterminate 

Total 



136 


66. 3A 


A2 


20. A9 


27 


» 13.17 


205 


100.00 
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Start teachers trom Lee County, Alabama, also responded to the questionnaire 
in the following year (spring 1971) • 

Scoring and coding of the questionnaires were done at the Princeton 
office, u^ing two experienced coders working independently. Coding categories 
for the open-ended questions are described in Appendix D. A senior staff 
member spot-checked tHe coding prior to keypunching. Frequency distributions 
for each item response code were obtained for the total sample (N»45) , and 
separately by site and for Head Start (N«36) vs. non-Head Start (N«9) teachers. 

Following standardization of all scores, item intercorrelations were ob- 

m 

tained for the total sample. After deleting items with essentially no variance 
or reduced JW*s, an attemp.t was made to delineate a set of scales representing 
the mijor facets of variance in the questionnaire in order to obtain reduced 
scores for subsequent analyses. Eight relatively independent scales emerged 
from this analysis. These scales are described in Chapter A of phis report. 

Items With Low Variance or Skewed Distributions 

In addition to the small sample si^e, a principal reason that factor 
analysis was not the procedure of choice for summarizing the responses t^ 
this questionnaire was^the existence of certain items with idiosyncratic 
distributions. 

/ 

Per cent of time allocated to various activities included several 
teachers who allocated 100% to each of several area^, thus over- influencing 
correlations to these items with these respondent'^s particular patterns of 
response. Only a few teachers listed "respons/bility" as a desirable pupil 
trait, "shyness" or "self-centered" as an urx^sirable pupil trait, or "good 
citizenship" as a goal for pupils. "Self-/onf idence" was. listed as a 
desirable teacher trait by only three teac^hers. In specifying "help desired," 
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only two teachers listed more Interaction with other teachers, and only three 
specified £2ore interaction with parents or more professional staff. Tnese 
items were in a free-response format. In later versions of the quest ionnairfe 
these items were rephrased as muItlple~cholce questions* based on these 
responses, thus improving the distributions. The career Influence section of 
the questionnaire was also in a unique format; this apparently led groups of 
them to appear as correlates of several of the scales. Factor analysis 
. resulted in a component of variance attributable to the effects of this 
method. Thus, a refottaattlng of items 13-24 to make them mare similar to the 
work attitude items would most likely increase the reliability of .several of 
the scales. A suggested revision of these items Is: 
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13. Salary available was an extremely Important 
influence on my decision to enter teaching. 



lA. Salar>* available is an extremely important 
influence in my contlnueing teaching. 



Certain items varied significantly with site in meaningful ways but 
some, such as "discipline," a goal mentioned only In Portland, and "physical- 
motor skills'* and "emotional development," not 'mentioned by the St. Louis 
teachers, may reflect site variations in the vocabulary of the trainers and 
supervisors as much as real differences In goals. Duration of experience 
with the disadvantaged was responded to by a minority of the teachers, but 
only two, both in Portland, claimed more than five years. Thus, their re- 
sponses are given disproportionate weight in correlations with this variable. 
Finally, length of day Is confounded both wltJh site and H^.d-^tart vs. non- 
Head Start differences. Only two Head Start t^^krtflrs, both from Portland,, 
reported more than a 4 1/2-hour daily^i^fiedule, while only three non-Head \ 




Start teachers reported less than a 7-hour day. Length of day might be 

expected to relate to a cluster of attitudes and goals usually related to 

day care, rather than to traditional preschool programs. 
> 

In reviewing the results reported ^in the following pages^ the reader 
is cautioheU to keep in nind the litaitations inherent in self-report item, 
including the fact' that^^sone of the teachers, despite assurances to the 
contrary, felt the questionpfires .might be seen by their principal and for 
that reason pight have been less than honest in sone of their answers* 
The questions on classcoori goals, teacher and child personality traits, and 
help desired in the classroom were all open-ended questions, and thus are 
very likely contaminated by teachers* verbal fluency. The revised Teacher 
^i^utstlonnaire used in subsequent study years has alleviated this problem by 
making these questions c2.osed-ended. 

With all thefse cautions in mind, however, it is felt tha these data 
do provide a description of some background characteristics and attitudes 
of the preschool teachetnS of classes that many urban Longitudinal Study 
children attended in Year 2 of the study and Alabama children attended in 
Year 3. 



^ # ' i Chapter 3 

Nummary 'Of the Descriptive R^i$ponse3 of 
the A5 Urban Preschool Teachers ' 

* > " , 

^\ Although the preschool ^teach^s' responses to the questionnaire are 

presente^^ in detail in Appendix B of this report,.^ a suiranary of these 

responses is presented in the" folXowin^ pages, plus some examples to. proJi^ide 

a sample 'of the teachers' attitudes ii::- tlveUr/own words. 

All teachers in the study were female, and the majority 



:y had sixtean 

with a medyfl?' r 



o^r more years of schooling. Age ranged from 21 to 65 years, 
of 35.8 years. Two- thirds of the teadhers had other teaching experience. ^' 
A variety of previous teaching experiences were listed by these teachers, 
the most common being preschool, kindergarten and early primary teaching* 

- 3 

Many had^also, taught in one or mor^, non^school settings, the most? frequently- 
list^d^^being Simday School.' Only slightly, more than one- third, however, 
reported previous/ experience, with low-income or disadvantaged children. 

A wide variet5^ of\ classroom goals were listed by the teachers, the 

- ' - >. ^ . 

most frequently-mentioned being the .development of physiqal-raotor skills, 
acad^ic skills, positive self-concept and self-esteem, and social develop- 
ment. An articula'te Portland Head Start teacher stated her goals as follows t 
"To foster In eacji child a sense of worth and confidence in himself; to foster 
"positive .mental health-respect for self and others; ability to use his own 
capacity productively; to provide a vs^riety of experiences which contribute 
to the child's social, emotional, physical and intellectual development; to 
help each child develop s6me specific language^nd cognitive skills so that 
he can be successful in his school experiences." 

The most commoniy-lisLed type of help desired was that of more supervision 
or .training about how or what to teach. For one Portland Head Start teacher ♦ 
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"Supportive supervision and more opportunity for teachers to openly exchange 
ideas, criticism and suggestions** were very important; another Portland 
teacher suggested the need for **a psychologist as a source person, and a 
curriculum advisor.** 

In answer to the question of the most desirable personality. traits in 
^ teachet, one Portland Head' Start teacher replied: •*Capacity for relating 
to children in a warm, outgoing way; understanding of basic principles of 
child development and their application to educational programs; flexibility, 
willingness and eagerness 'to learn, and an honest liki^Jig for people**' A St. 
Louis non-Head Start teacher felt that **being able to accept all children 
warmly and respond to their needs** was important, and a Portland Head Start 
tea -her responded by listing, **patience, love for children, understanding of 
age^^^kevel accomplishments, a desire to learn fro.m the child, not 'talking 
down* to a childy and being enthusiastic about life and' learning.** 

Most often-mentioned desirable student traits were int.erest in learning 
and getting along with others. In the words of one teacher, the **ability to 
relate at their level to children and adults, flexibility, curiosity, and ?Ji 
desire for^new experiences** were of importance. Relatively few undesirable 
pupil traits were listed, destructive and aggressive behavior being most fre~ 
quently mentioned. In the words of one St, Louis teacher, **At this age 
children tj^ttle, want to be first in everything. Some are ^ little too bossy 
and some a little too shy. However, if they have no serious psychological 
problems to try to overcome I don't find any too undesirable.** On the other 
hand, some teachers were more definite about undesirable personality traits 
in theirr pupils: '*The attitude of 'turning off* adults — being impervious to 
what is going on or that it pertains to them unless they are physically 



pressured to 'turn on' and respond. Many reflect a truly asocial attitude 
and show no respect for persons or property including their ovm," 

Teacher^j expressed more concern with their p.upils' affective and social 
development than with their intellectual development. Almost all teachers 
agreed with the items, am at least as concerned with how hard a child is 
trying as I am with now much he is accomplishing," an<f "I am at least as 
concerned with having children learn to get along ywith each other as I am 
with, having their, learn letters or tiumbers.'* H^\t teachers were not overly 
concerned with keeping control in the classro^m,^ strongly disagreeing with' 
the statement that "A teacher destroys her authovicy if she tries to be too 
friendly with her pupils." 

In accordance with Head Start goals, the imporvance of interacting with 
and informing parents was stressed, n(ost teachers strongly disagreeing with 
the statement, "Discussing their children's work [with parents] is a waste 
of time," and most indicating that tney "talk to every parent about what his 
child is doing in my class once or twice a year, whether the child is doing 
well or poorly." 

Slightly less than one-third of all teachers admitted using physical 
punishment with their pupils. Several teachers who admitted spanking or 
striking a child added a qualifying explanation; one added that she had used 
this method of punishment only "one time in my four years here." Almost all 
teachers reported directly praising a child when they were pleased with his 
behavior. One Trenton Head Start teacher replied, "Praise him verbally or 
hug him, pat his head, smile at him across the room — depending on the 
situation. Occasionally, if behavior is particularly noteworthy, I send a 
note home." A St. Louis Head Start teacher wrote: "I tell him 'Peter, I 
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like the way you behaved today^ You behaved beautifully'/' Although obtained 
in the following year from a Lee County, Alabama, kindergarten Head Start tea- 
cher, one response to this item (33) cannot be passed over, "Boy! If I am 
pleased I will hug and kiss and squeeze the children when possible. I always 
offer some reinforcement," 

j,^, ijalf--day sessions were most frequent in the Head Start centers, but a 
seven to nine«-hour day was listed by most non-Head Start teachers in this 
sample* Language, large motor activities, and classroom routines were re- 
ported by both groups to receive the most classroom emphasis, with number 
skills, science and social studies receiving relatively less class time. 

Teacher morale was apparently quite high, since the majority of teachers 
agieed that their job was a very impor^ant one, enjoyed their present teach- 
ing position, and reported they would be teaching next year and would not 
want to leave their present teaching job, and felt that they had accomplished 
' their goals for children satisfactorily. A typical response to this last ilem 
was, from a Trenton teacher, "I feel I have made substantial progress toward 

accomplishing my goals with most of my children. The progress has ^to be 

V K 

judged according to their individual levels as they entered in th> fall—which 
varied tremendously/' The majority of teachers were also positive about their 
supervisor's competence, administrative ability and affectivity. 

Love of children, service to others, and intellectual aspects of teach- 
ing were most commonly checked as "extremely important" reasons for their 
entering and continuing in teaching, and the option "only job open" was least 
often checked as an important enteVing and continuing factor* 

Most of the teachers had travelled widely in America, and most reported 
reading newspaper or magazine articles on political and educational topics 
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nearly every day. Slightly more than half belonged to one or more community 
organizations, with church-related groups listed most frequently. The major" 
ity felt themselves to be very or fairly well-informed on affairs within the 
community in which they were teaching. Half of the teachers belonged to one 
or more professional education organizations, and two-thirds reported attend- 
ing at least one educational meeting during the year, with the majority of 
the^e having attended more than one. Professional education organizations 
and community action groups sponsored most of these meetings. 

Major Site Differences Uithin the Head Start Sample^ 

Age 

Portland had a greater percentage pf younger teachers than did the other 
two sites. Nearly half the Portland teachers (47%) were between twenty-one 
and thirty, years of age as contrasted to approximately one-third in Trenton 
(38%) and St. Louis (33%). 

> 

Schooling and Teaching Experience 

The Portland teachers had a slightly higher median amount of schooling 
(15,8 years) than those from Trenton (15.5 years), and considerably more 
than those from St. Louis (13 years). These data probably reflect sponsor 
differences, since Board of Education delegate agencies usually require tea- 
cher certification. Portland also had a wider range of years of teacher 
experience than the other two sites, >fith five Portland teachers having one 
year of previous teaching and four tiachers with eleven to twenty years;. the 
range of teaching experience in Trenton was from one to five years and in St. 
Louis from two to ten years. i 



* Number of Head Start teachers are Trenton, 8; Portland, 19; and St.. Louis, 
9. The total number of non-Head Start teachers was too small to permit a 
similar comparison. 
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Classroom Goals 

More than 75% of both Portland and St. Louis teachers listed the foster- 
ing of academic skills as of importance to them, in contrast to only 37% 
the Trenton teachers. Nearly half the Portland teachers (47%) listed class- 
room discipline as an important goal, but ho teacher from the other sites 
did.^ 

* 

Schedule 

A larger percentage of- Portland teachers reported spending more time on 
language development and number skills (consistent with their emphasis on 
academic goals) than did the other tvo cities. More Trenton teachers spent 
moreitime on social studies and indeterminate vork, A larger percentage of 
St. Louis teachers reported more time taken up with, classroom routine, 
indeterminate work and gross motor activities. 

Help Desired ^ * v 

More Portland and St, Louis teachers specified help desired, with both 
emphasizing the need for more supervision and training in what to teach, 
St* Louis teachers often listed smaller classes and more interaction with 
parents as desirable, although the analysis of the Preschool Center Inventory 
data (Lindstrom & Shipman, 1973) showed St, Louis Head Start center directors 
in this sample to report the greatest amount of" parent involvement and partlci 
pation in the classroom. Trenton teachers most often specified physical space 
and equipment needs, although the Preschool Center Inventory results showed 
St. Louis Head Start centers to be the least well-equipped of the three ^ites. 

Work Attitudes ' 

Teachers from all three sites were about equally positive regarding 
their enjoyment of their present job and its importance, and significant site 
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differences were found on only a minority pf these work items* Portland 

teachers appeared the most confident concerning the accomplishing of their 

goals, more of them reporting feeling highly successful or rather successful 

than those from the other two sites. 

A considerably gireater percentage of Portland and Trenton teachers 

reported that a teacher should be concerned with a child's personal or family 
s 

problems and felt that a child's "understanding" of his work was of great 

} 

importance. More St. Louis teachers replied that they always joined their 
pupils in games and agreed that children should not "tattle" about a classmate 
to the teacher. % 

Career Influences 

A larger percentage ^of the Portland teachers f e^lt that entering and 
continuing salary, work hours and vacation benefits were extremely or very 
important influences. They also tended to reply more often that opportunity 
for service was an important factor, as did many of the St. Louis teachers. 

Attitude Toward Supervisor 

The Portland teachers as a group were considerably less positive about 
the administrative abilities and. interpersonal characteristics of their 
supervisors than were teachers from the other two sites. A much larger per- 
centage from Portland answered that their supervisor seldom: 1) obtained 
facts before making decisions, 2) based decisions on educational consider- 
ations, 3) was interested in the teacher's welfare or tried to put her at - 
ease, 4) had good suggestions, and 5) took the teacher's side in cases of 
parent complaints. The only negative evaluation of the supervisor made more 
often by the St. Louis teachers was that of npt having work well-organized. 
The Trenton teachers were uniformly the most positive group in their responses 
about supervisors. ^ 
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Travel and Organizations 

All the Portland teachers had travelled more than 1,000 miles from 
their home in the United States, whereas less than half the St, Louis and 
Trenton teacherr> had done so* The Portland and St., Louis teachers. belonged 
to more organizations than did the Trenton teachers, 

Sunmiary of Site Differences 

The Portland teachers had a higher median amount of schooling, a wider 
range of teacher .experience, and were younger than those in the other two 
sites- As might be expected given their greater . training and experience, 
^ they were also the most confident about accomplishing their classroom goals. 
Perhaps also as a reflection of their greater training and experience, they 
were the only group to emphasize the importance of -salary, hours and vacation 
in entering and continuing in teaching, and were the most highly critical of 
their supervisors. They were also the most^widely- traveled group of the 
three. 

More Portland and St, Louis teachers seemed to be oriented toward 
academic skills, since they listed more academic goals and the need for more 
training in what to teach than did the Trenton teachers, while both Portland 
and Trenton teachers reported a greater concern with children's social and 
.emotional problems- 

0 
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^ , Chapter 4 

^. 

* Derived Scales 

In an attempt to group items into more reliable subtests that might pre- 
div^t deachers' behavior and effectiveness, the responses were subjected to 
provisional characterization as scales* For a detailed description of the 
scale development the reader is referred to Project Memorandum 73-1 (Swlnton 
& Shipman, 1973)* 

Inspection of the questions themselves, and knowledge of their sources 
ani previous use, led to a subjective assignment of items to eleven a priori 
scales. This was followed by investigation of inLer-"item,and item-scale 
correlations, coefficient alpha estimates of internal consistency, and inter- 
scale correlations, leading ta the dropping of certain items, reassignment 
of others and coalescence of some pairs of scales, finally resulting in eighd^ 
relatively independent dimensions describing responses of these 45 teachers. 
As will be emphasized in the following pages, these descriptive scales were 
constructed with, an ey^^o construct validxty, rather than by mechanical 
comparison of correlations. Items that did not make psychological sense in 

a cluster were examined rather than rationalised, and if found wanting by 

i 

virtue of sources of covariance extraneous to the intended meaning of the 
scale, they were dropped, while items that were essential to meaningful 
interpretability were retained in spite of lower item-scale correlations. 

The development of scales on only 45 teachers is fraught with dangers 
of sampling idiosyncracies and inadvertent capi^tali2sation on error variance, 
because the respondents number less than^ojj^ third the number of questions 

and because of known confounding of site with certain variables. Nevertheles 

1 

the work resulted in a few scales of some robustness when tested against the 
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cross-sectional sample of 238 elementary teachers and the small sample of 
Lee County, Alabama, kindergarten Head Start teachers. 

For ease of ^presentation, scales will be discussed in order of their' 
apparent generalizability , as measured by the magnitude of the coefficient 
alpha among the Year 2 preschool teachers and in extension to the elementa 
teacher sample, ^ ^ 

Scale I, Attitude Toward Supervisor 

This scale contained items adapted from four of Gross and Harrioct's 
(1965) scales, and several others written for the study. The" following 
questionnaire items were contained in the Supervisor scale: 

Your Supervisor 

* 89. is consistent in his/her policies, 

* 90, gets the facts he/she needs before making important decisions, 

91, puts off making iiifportant decisions too long (reversed/), 

92, doesn^t have his/her v/ork very well organized (reversed), 

* 93, makes decisions that are based on educational considerations 

rather than on administrative convenience. 

94, insists that teachers show due respect for his/her position 
(reversed) , 

95. puts you at ease when you talk to him/her, 

* 96, shows a real interest in your welfare, 

* 97, does his/her best to comply with your requests, 

* 98, can be counted on to take your side when an individual parent 

complains about something you have done, 

* 99, can be counted on to take your side when a community group 

complains about something you have done. 

100, calls you by your first name. 

101, expects you to follow his/her suggestions whe**her you like 
them or not (reversed). 

102, expects you to follow certain rules regarding your personal 
appearance (reversed). 

103, visits your classroom more than you would like him/her 
to (reversed) . 

*104. makes you feel that you can express yourself freely about 
educational matters, even when you disagree v/ith him/her. 
*105, gives you a significant part to play in determining the 

. different policies that affect your work, 
*106. generally has some pretty good suggestions to make. 



*Items retained in the final scale are preceded by an asterisk (*)• 



The initial analysis had specified two subscales based on Feldmesser's 
suggestions (1970), one being "Supervisc/r Managerial Skills'* consisting of 
items 89-100 and 106, and the other being "Supervisor's Concern with 
Authority," made up of items 101-105. Since these subscales correlated 
-•68, they were combined, with the Authority items reversed* 

Reliability of the final Supervisor scale items, as estimated by 
Cronbach's coefficient alpha, was .92. l-Zhen this scale was applied to the 
238 cross-sectional teachers, alpha remained high, equaling .88. Among the 
13 Alabama Head Start kindergarten teachers, this reliability was .91^ 

It is of interest that' those items that best related to the total 
scale were all positively worded, suggesting" a strong element of acquiescent 
response set contributing to the rather impressive consistency. Teachers 
did not make fine distinctions, but approved of either most or very few of 
their supervisor's characteristics. Assessment of attitude toward super- 
visors might thus, despite the many specific scales in the literature, be 
fairly reliably assessed with very few questions directly asking for an 
overall judgmental rating. 

A" positive attitude toward one's supervisor might be expected to relate 
to higher morale and more conventional attitudes toward authority. This 
expectation was confirmed by correlations of Scale I with the torale ('.23) 
and Traditional Orientation (.27) scales in the later analysis. 
Scale II. Experience and Interests 

The Experience and Interests scale was also a contination of two a prior 
scales, one containing items of level of schooling and amount and variety of 
previous teaching experience, and the other attempting to measure breadth of 
interest and consisting of items relevant to amount of travel in the U.S. and 
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abroad, frequency of reading and discussing political issues, attendance at 
educational meetings, and membership in professional and other organizations* 
Since the intercorrelation of t^e two subscales was .A5 (dropping to a still 
significant .38 when age was partialled out), and it was apparent that they 
were both Ineasuring age-related experience and maturing of attitudes, they 
were combine^. , The following items comprised these scales (with items 
included in the -final scale starred): 



* Experience 

2 Number of years schooling 

3 ■ Number of years teaching classes of children 

this age 

4 Number of years in present Job 
5A Other teaching experience 

5A 1-7 Sum of other teaching experiences 

5B Sum of other relevant teaching experience " 

» 

6 ' Previous experience working with disadvantaged 

or minority-group children 

12 Special training for working with disadvantaged 

children 

Interests 



107 . Residence in another state 

*108 \}.S. distance travelled 

*109 Travel in foreign countries 

*iW Read political articles 

*111\ Discuss political is5;ues 
*113 \ Number of non-professional groups 

*114 "Miimber of professional organizations 

*li6 Inf^^jjed about community 

*117 Read eduba^onal articles 

118-1A7 Verbal facin<;^s total score 

*115 Number of educat"i>onal meetings attended 
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The Experience and Breadth ot IntcrestN &cale had m alpha coefficient 
of .77 within the sample of 45 preschool teachers* and .70 In the Alabama 
sample. Extending this scale to the larger sample of cross-sectional K-3 
teachers resulted in an alpha of .65» which is remarkably high for a scale 
that had been developed ^n a small sample. Obviously, education and expert- 
ence is not one^ nor eve^ two variables. A degree in child development, 
usually obtained from what was or still is a Home Economics department, 
involves exposure to quite different philosophies ami experiences than doeti 
a degree from a school <jf education. Experience in a well-organized center 
with a coherent philosophy rah change attitudes and mathods in dealing with 
children in very different directions from experience in a program iess 
conducive co staff development. More Information about quality of experi- 
ence and education, and descriptions of the in-service training programs 
in which these teachers actually participated, are necessary before policy 
conclusions can be made about the impact of age or experience on teacher^s 

attitude*^ K'hcn this information is obtained in future studies, the policy- 

* 

relevant questions should be, "What kinds of experiences and graining affect 
teachers' attitudes and practices, and hou do thfese in turn affect the 
children in theii care?*' With a larger sample of teachers. It is hoped that 
the present instrument can be useful in exploring these differences. 

Scale III* Favorable Attitude Toward Parents 

This scale was the final case of combining two a priori scales that 
appeared to be tapping a single lilmension. One subscale was originally 
intended to measure teachers* attitudes toward par'ents' affectivity and 
intellectuality, and included items 52, 5A, 55, 72, 75, 77, and 85 (see 
listing below). The other, intending to tap teachers' negative attitude 

39 
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toward parents* authority and morality •^caching, was made up of itetas 56, 57, 
6l» 65, anw 79» Since these two suuscales were found to correlate at -♦62, 
ouch higher than the reliability of either, they were combined. 
Icetas of this Parent scale were: 

* 52. A te/y:her ought not inquire into the personal or family 

problems a child may' be having, 

54, It makes me feel good when a parent sends roe a token of 
appreciation for my work. 

^ 55. Hood relations with parents may be important, but discussing 
their children's work with them is mostly a waste of time 
(reversed). 

56. Most of the trhildrea here cose In dressed about as well as 
their parents can afford (reversed). 

* 57. I try the best I can to let parents know where their 

responsibility for a child ends and niine begins. 

* 61. It's obvious that taan^ parents hpre have not done much 

about teaching thci: children good manners (reversed). 

* 65* It may be nice to have parents visit the class once in a 

while, but it interferes with my work just the same. 

* 72* Most of the parents here show as much Interest In their 

children's progress as anyone could want. 

75. It is Impor^antjf o?me to visit the home of every one of 
my pupils at least once a year. 

* 77. If you get too friendly with parents^ sooner or later they 

will ask you to do some special favor for their child 
(reversed) ♦ 

* 79. It's a pretty good guess that the language ciost of my pupils 

hear at home is disgraceful (reversed)* 

85, I get to talk to every parent about what his thild is doing 
in vxy clas^ once or twice a year^, whether the child Is doing 
wcM or poorly, 

Coe:ficient alpha for this scale was .67* The scale retained its con- 
sistency In the extension to the larger sample (alpha * .62), but was 
substantially less (alpha « .^8) ^n the sample r)( 13 Alabama teachers. 

Scale :il ci<hlb!ted significant relations to Scale IV, Traditional 
Orientati^bii <r « .41), Scale VII, Academic V£.:u«s O " .31), and Scale V, 
Korale (r « ,39). * • 
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This scale seems to offer an adequate measure of attitude toward 
parents,. and an indicator for a large cluster of other generally positive 
attitudes about children and teacliing. 

Scale IV. ' Traditional Orientation ^ 

The T*^ ditional Orientation scale consisted mainly of items tapping 
teacners' authority orientation and concern for social development. The 
^ priori items comprising this scale were: 

* 7-7 Lists "good citizenship" as a goal. 

* .7-1^ Lists "discipline," or "self-control" as a goal. 

* 8 Pret^ers to work with girls. ^..f^ 

25,-5 Lists "more interaction with teachers" as help she 

would like. ^ 

o 

*25-6 Lists "more interaction with parents" as help she 

would like. 

*29-l Lists "obedience" as a desiraole student trait, 

29-7 Lists "responsibility" as a desirable student trait. 

*30-r Lists "impulsive" as undesirable pupiJ bchv..ior. 

31 Admits to having punished a child in her class by 

striking or spanking. 

*33-8 ' Mentions more time spent on classroom routine, 
including saying pledge, announcement, rest, 
lavatory, snacks, lunch, and getting ready to go 
outsid'e. 

Agreeing with: 

5A A child wiia-^l^diJSir^T^ow respect for his teacher won't 

learn much from her. 

58 Children ought not to "tattle" to the teacher when a 

classmate ^oes something wrong (disagree). 

63 When c^itljdren get into a quarrel, the best thing i*s for 

me to .settle ij,^ as soon .as possible. 

^ 70 Having children do small errands and chores for the teacher 

is a useful pa/t of their learning experience. 

*71 /.^ child shouldn't tell toacher that she is wrong even If 

shc>- is. 

*76 Children will never learn to enjoy painting or drawing if 

they are allowed to do it in any way they please* 



*78 . A classroom is a better place for all concerned if children 
get into the habit of asking for permission to do things, 

*80 Children make so many mistakes when they work by themselves 

that it is better not to let them try, 

*82 Maybe 1 shouldn't say so out loud, but sometimes I admire 

the child who shows spme spirit by disobeying his. teacher 
(disagree) i 

No matter what is going on, I will interrupt it if necessary 
to deal with an ethical or moral problem of behavior. 
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I plan what I am going to do before the start of each day*. 

*86 I would immediately reprimand any child who used foul 

language in my classroom. 

The alpha reliability coefficient for this scale was ,68 in the sample 
of the 45 Year 2 teachers, but dropped to ,51 in the sample of 238 K~3 
cross-sectional teachers and ,52 with the Alabama teachers. 

This kcale exhibited significant negative correlation with Scale III, 
Favorable Attitude Toward Parents (£ = -,41) » and nearly significant nega- 
tive correlation with Scale VII, Academic Values (r = ~,29), It should^.^ 
emphasized, however, that a relatively traditional or conventional attirtude 
in this- group of preschool teachers may still represent a child-centered 
attitude when compared to elementary or secondary teachers. The extent to 
whi h a tendency to take extreme positions influences "Likert-type" items 
remains an open question in attitude research, and in a^case in which most 
respondents are on the same end of the spectram, a reiarively low score on 
an item cannci be distinguished from a set twytd noderation. In the 

c 

Traditional Orientat>ion scale, only half the ir.eins were subject to this 
threat to validity, extreme position response bias, since the others were 
all in free-response format. One Traditional Orientation item, 84, is a 
partic'.^larly glaring example of extreme position bias, In responding to 
this item, "! plan what 1 am going to do/* 31 teachers responded ''cvlways/' 
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and the remainder (12) responded "most of the time," meaning that the teacher 
% 

low on this item was hardly against planning. Thus the names of the scales 
correctly indicate direction of attitude, but not degree, and studying the 
covariance of these response tendencies does not justify such conclusions as 
^'Experienced teachers- di'^like their supervisors.** 
Scale V.'^ Morale 

This scale was developed from uhe following a_ priori set of items: 

* ,9 Plans to teach beyond the end of the current year 

* 21 Only job open - entering influence (reversed) - 
• * 22 Only Job open - continuing influence (reversed) 

26 Most teachers teach as they were taught. 

28 Have accomplished most gels. 

* 50 The job I'm doing is one of the most important there is, 

* 60 really enjoy^ teaching here. 

66 Children and parents aside, my relationships with the 
people I work with on this job are pretty enjoyable, 

* 73 ^The,^€tiucational program that is in use here is just about 

wnat I would like it to be. : 

* 81 I wouldn't mind leaving this job if something better came 

along (reversed) . 

I ' * - 

Items 26 and 28 correlated negatively, but not significantly, with 



the 



proposed scale, the latter cor^iation suggesting that morale was not 
merely a social lesirability measure. Item 66 was independent of the 
others, perhaps because 38 of the 45 teachers agreed or strongly agreed, 
leaving little variance. With the deletion of these items, alpha rose to 
.60, indicating acceptable reliability in the Year 2. sample, and was even 
higher (r_ = .71) in the Alabama sample. The reliability dropped to .34, 
however, in the cross-sectional analysis.. ^ 

In the preschool sample. Scale V showed a significant positive relation 
to Scale Hi, Attitude Toward Parents, and Scale VII, Academic. Values. Its 
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relationship to Scale IV, Traditional Orientation, was negative, but not j 

significantly so. The relationship with Attitude Toward Supervisor was I 

\ 

^positive, but not strongly so. Thus, several scales indicating positive 
attitudes were inter- related sufficiently to suggest that an element Qf 
acquiescence ran through them all, although perhaps not to the extent some 
other instruments, such as the MTAI, are **loade^ with acquiescence SQ/t," 

(Gage, Leavitt, & Stone, 1957; Peabody, 1966)/ 

I / 

This scale showed the smallest between-site variation, a fact that is 

/' 

of some interest in view of the extreme ^te variation in attitude toward 
supervisor. Either attitude towar^^ supervisor is independent of morale, or 
other favorable conditions in Portland served to raise morale in that site. 
Before drawing causal inferences about the depressing effect of experience 
with the disadvantaged on morale, it would be well to note that only two 
teachers listed more than five years experience, and these two happened to 
have low morale. 

While this scale may have- some social desirability components, the 
face validity of the items suggests that it should be a more reliable mea- 
sure of morale than it appears to be in the cross-sectional sample. The 
reformatting of the career influence items, as suggested in a previous 
section of this report, would probably increase the reliability of this 
scale somewhat. 

Scale VI. Service Motive 

This scale began as an a^ priori scale consisting of the following four 
items: 

11-1 Liscing "Patience** as a desirable teacher trait. 

15 Checking "Service" as a stronp influence on entering the job. 
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I 16 Checking "Service" as a strong influence on continuing, 

* 27 Agreeing that this Longitudinal Study can probably find 

out something,, worthwhile about children. 

Reliability was satisfactory for the s^ale to be utilized f,or descrip- 
tive purposes in the Year 2 and Year 3 small samples (r^ = ,63 and *52, 
respectively). In the cross-sectional analysis, however, coefficient alpha 
was only ,25, indicating that this scale was less generalizable to teachers 
of older children than those discussed previously. Scale VI showed signifi- 
cant correlatioTT-dnly with Scale VII, Academic Values = ,31), While this 
scale appears by inspection of the items to have a social desirability 
component, its pattern of correlations with individual items gives little 
support to this opinion. 

Scale VI appears, however, tc(^e^of limited usefulness outside of the 

"^'^ 

present small sample. Further scale development, using the cross-sectional 

/' 

sample, will be undertaken, and the possibility of combining this scale with 

, ; 

Scale VTII will be exarained. ^ 
Scale VI I > Academic Va lues \ 

The Academic Values scale was developed from the following items: 

* 7-1 Academic skills as a classroom goal 

* 7-3 Expressive skills as a classroom goal 

* 7-10 Love of learning as a jlassroom goal ^ 
7-11 Curiosity or creativity as a classroom- goal 

11-6 Well trained as a desirable teacher trait 

*13-8 Open-minded as a desirable teacher trait 

*19 Intellectual aspects as an entering influence 

*20 Intellectual aspects as a continuing influence 

25-1 Listing **smaller class" as a need ^ 

29-4 Interest in learning as a desirable child trait 

*30-4 Apathy as an undesirable child trait 
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^51 I am at least as concerned with how hard a child is 

trying as I am with how much he is accomplishing 
(disagree), ^ 

It*s worth interrupting whatever I am doing to get 
the attention of . even one child (disagree). ^ 

The importance of getting a child to ''understand" has 
been exaggerated; all you can reaHy know is whether 
he is doing his work correctly (disagree). 

I am at least as concerned with having children learn 
to get along with each other as I am with havinfe them 
learn letters and numbers (disagree). 
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The fina^ Academic scale consisted of the starred items, resulting in 
a moderate alpha of .50 in the Year 2 sample, which dropped to .35 among 
the Alabama teachers and to .21 among the cross-sectional sample. While 
representing a mo'derately reliable composite for (description of the pre- 
school sample, and for examination of relations to other indicators, this 
scale apparently is not appropriate for generalization to other groups. 

In the sample of Year 2 teachers, Scale VII related significantly to 
Scales VI, Service Motive (r =.*31) and III, Favorable Attitude Toward 
Parents (r = .31). The correlation of Scale VII with Scale IV, Traditional 
Orientation, and Scale VIII, Concern for Social-Emotional Development, were 
negative (r = -.29 and -.25, respectively), approaching significance in the 

direction that would be expected of a valid, but not satisfactorily reliable, 

/ 

measure of academic orientation. ' 

Wliile not significant, the site confounding was such that Portland 
teachers were generally higher on Scale VII than Trenton and St. Louis tea- 
chers. Significant correlations with "career influences" items may suggest 
that the relation of this scale to VI, Service Motive, may be due to shared 
method variance. 

A large number of correlations between this scale and positive 
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statements about children and parents may indicate some social desirability^ 
elements in the items, but it seems likely that teachers high on this scale 
really were less^ authoritarian and more positive in their attitudes* Future 
analyses of these data will explore the utility of reducing the dimensionality 
of this set of scales, and it is possible that the present scale will contribute 
strongly to a more reliable fir<?t factor of favorable attitudes* We will then 
be able to study the relationship of these attitudes to teacher behavior, pro- 
gram characteristics, and child attitudes and behavior with some confidence 
that we understand the instruments. 

Scale VIII. Concern for Social-Emotional Development 

The Social-Emotional scale consisted of che following items: 

' 25-3 More professional staff as a need (perhaps reflecting a 
desire for psychological and social work support) 

29-2 Happy outlook as desirable in students 

29- 6 Openness as desirable in students 

30- 3 Not getting along with others as an ui.desirable trait 
30-6 Self-centered as an undesirable trait 

32-3,5 Use of non-tangible rewards 

' 32-2,4 Informing parents as a reward 

88 Whenever possible, I try to have a little party in 

class* V 

Tlie resulting alpha was .59 in the Year 2 sample of preschool teachers, 
but dropped to .08 in the cross-sectional sample and to -.14 in the sample 
of Lee County teachers. It is apparent from these large differences in alpha 
that concern for sociaJ -emotional development is not a unitary construct. 
Scale VIII also showed low correlations with other scales, its highest cor- 
relation in the preschool sample being with the "Interests" subscnle {r = 
.17). 
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There was a slight but not signif-^cant tendency for St. Louis preschool 

teachers to be highest on thi3 scale-. ^ . 

. •'^ ^ . \ 

\ 

In applying these scales as independent variables for the prediction of 
classroom process and outcome variables in the next report of this series, 
attention will be paid to the possibility that the less-reliable scales. 
Service, Academic Values, and Concern .for Socials-Emotional Development, 
could be combined into two, or even one scale. In particular, the Interests 
subscale could be separated from Scale II and -combined with Academic Values, 
and Scales VI and VIII could be combined. The final test of this possibility 
will be explanatory power in relating to what teachers do with children and 
how the children are affected. 

Scale Score Differences by Site, Ty£e of Program and Program Sponsorship 

Mean scale scores for Year 2 preschool teachers at each of the' three 
urban sites were computed, and are presented graphically in Figure 1, along 
with the values, of t^ for certain post-hoc comparisons. 

Figure 1 shows the significant site differences to be found in Attitude 
Toward Supervisor, with Portland being significantly more negative (p < .001), 
in Experience and Interests, with Portland higher (£ < .05), Attitude Toward 
Parents, with St. Louis more negative (£<.02), and Academic Values, with 
Trenton being lower (£ < .05). St. Louis was higher than Trenton on Tradit-- 
ional Orientation, but the difference was not significant at the .05 level. 

In an attempt to determine whether the site differences in Portland on 
Attitude Toward Supervisor were explained by the greater experience of Port- 
land teachers, teachers were divided into groups above and below age 30. No 
significant differences in scale scores for the two groups were found, other 
than Experience and Interests, which was related directly to age. 
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The only Head Start~non-Head Start difference that was. significant was 
on Scale I, Attitude Toward Supervisor, with means of -.81 forvHead Start 
and 3.26 for non-Head Start (t, = 2,60; £< .02). The nine non-Hfead Start 
teachers were nearly significantly higher on Scale V, Morale, raean\2.13 vs- 
--.53, t^ = 1.95. On both scales, the largest contrast between Head Srart and 
non-Head Start teachers was in Portland. Head Start teachers were lowet in 
each site on Scale JI, Experience and Interests, but this was not significant, 
again because all Portland teachers were higher on this scale. 

The final comparison of scale, scores was between programs sponsored by 
boards of educati.on (all Trenton Head Start teachers and all but three Port- 
land Head Start teachers, N ^ 24) and those sponsored by other groups 
(parochial, community action, and civic groups, N == 21). Significant differ- 
ences were obtained for the following scales:^ 

Sponsorship 

c 

* Scale Bd. of Education . Other ~43 

Mean SD Mean SD 
IV Traditional Orientation -2.87 5.31 3.28 5.S8 4.87 (£< .001) 

I Attitude Toward Sup'^rvisor -2.46 9.90 2.^1 4.51 2.54 (£<.01) 

III Attitude Toward Parents 1.24 4.30 -1.42 ' 5.29 2.04. (£ < .05) 

Thus, in this sample, keeping in mind the confounding of sponsorship 
and site, teachers in Board of Education-sponsored programs are significantly 

o 

less traditional in orienf'tion, have a significantly lower opinion of their 
supervisor, but are more favorable toward parent involvement than are teachers 
in other preschools. The significance figures are only suggestive, however, 
since this test is. not independent of the previously performed tests on site 
differences. ' 

\ 
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Chapter 5 ^ 
Summary and Conclusion^ 
Although there is little evidence on the effects of character:i^stics and 
attitudes of preschool teachers in their classrooms, research using older 
pupils has found that a teacher's age, education, previous training and 
experience, morale, teaching style and attitudes affect- students* classroom 
behavior and academic achievement* In order to obtain information on tea- 
chers* demographic characteristics, education, experience and interests, 
and attitudes toward ^urk and supervisors, the ETS-Head Start Longitudinal 
Study of Disadvantaged Children developed an extensive teacher questionnaire 
which was given in Year 2 to those urban Head Start and other preschool 

teachers whose ciass consisted of 50% or more Longitudinal Study children. ^ 

/ 

The Longitudinal St* dy urban preschool teachers were found to be quite 
similar in age, education, teaching experience, attitudes toward children^l 

classroom practices and classroom emphases to those Head Start teachers , 

/ 

described in. the work of RTI and SDC. The median age of these urban pre- 
school teachers in the present sample was just over 35 years, and the. 
majority had the equivalent of 16 years of schooling. Most of the teachers 
had previous te'^ching experience, in either school or non-school settings, 

but no previous experienc^' with low- income or disadvantaged chilidren. 

. / 

Teachers listed a wide variety of classroom goals, the most frequently- 
mentioned being physical-motor development, acaWmic skills, positive self- 
concept, and social development. The most comraonly-llsted form of help 
desired was that of more supervision or training in what to teach. Concern 
with pupils* social anti emo.tional. development overshadowed concern with 
intellectual development at this pre-kindergarten age, and most teachers did 
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not appear overly concerned with keeping strong classroom control* Work 
morale was reported to be quite high, and roost teachers were positive about 

) 

parent involvement and their supervisor's personal and Intellectual qualities. 

Site differences were found on a number of items, with the Portlatid tea- 
chers reporting more schooling, a wider range of teaching experience, and 
more confidence about the accomplishment of their classroom goals. They 
were also the most negative about their supervisor's administrative capability 
and personality. Given differences across sites in sample size, sponsoring 
agency and socioeconomic status, these differences are not readily interpret- 
able at this time» " , 

Eight scales were d**rived from the questionnaire items, deleting those 
that did not discriminate among teachers, or that seemed to load on several 
different conceptual dimensions simultaneously. The scales varied in their 
reliabilities and in their generaiizability to a cross-sectional sample of 
K-3 teachers in the study' a target school districts and to a small sample of 
Alabama kindergarteu Head Start teachers studied the following year. 

The final scales were: ^iph^ 

I Attitude Toward Supervisor .92 

II Experience and Interests ' .77 

III Attitude Toward Parents ^57 

IV Traditional Orientation .68 

V Morale • 

VI Service Motivation- ^ ^53 

VII Academic Values ^50 

VIII Concern for Social-Emotional Development »59 
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Among the responses of the ^5 urban preschool teachers. Scales I and 11 were 
related inversely, teachers with more experience being mofe negative toward 
their supervisor ♦ Scale II was also related Inversely to Scale IV, the nore 
experienced teachers being less conventional in attitudes. Both of these 
above relationships, however, are influenced by the fact that the sit*e with 
the' most experienced and well^-tralned teachers showed near-unanimity in 
negative feelings toward supervisors, and contained the least traditional 

f 

teachers* In spite of this site confounding, the fact that experience did 
not go with "hardening" of attitudes in this sample lends some support for 
statements by Fuller (1969) and Lee (1973) chat teachers need several years 
of experience before they are free to think' about children and their needs 
rather than about classroom control* It should be emphasised, however, that 
the "traditional orientation" Items Included in the questionnaire probably 
only gapped a mild form of authoritarianism. The traditional attitudes that 
finally remained in the scale might better be described as "conventional." 

The Morale scale was. positively related to favorable Attitude*? Toward 
Supervisor and Parents and stre^i.-. on Academic Values and negatively related 
to Traditional Orientstion* 

Several site differences in scale scores emerged* As was the case with 
th> individual Iteais, Portland teacher^ were highest on the Experience and 
Interests scale, but cere the least positive about their supervisors* The 
St. Loul4> ceachers were the lowest on Experience and Interests and on Atti- 
tudes Toward Parents, but were the hl^jest of the sites or. Traditional 
Orientation* Trenton teachers were the lowest of the three aires on service 
Motive. In general, Portland teacherK ancJ iiildren were highest on SES 
indicators and St. Louts teachers and ildren Inwest* There were also 
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syatemaclc program and sponsorship differences confounded with the three 
sites. These considerable alte differences, although hot readily inter- 
prec^le in this sample* would see© to indicate the wide diversity anong 
Head Start and other preschool^ teachers in different area** of the country, 
as vas pointed out rece^uly by Zlgler (Peport on Prescl^ool Education, 1972). 
These diff^encea within and across sites obviously coapUcate any evaluation 
of Head Start program effects • 

While application of the eight derived scales to a cross-sectional 
sample of early elementary teachers showed considerable t>tability for the . 
tlrst four 8- ileSt repudiations -using other Hea * Start and preschool 
samples are rt '^lamended* <V small. step in this direction was done using a 
i,toup of thirteen lee County, Alabama, teachers in Year 3 of the study, 
resulting In hig^ internal consistency for all scales except that of Social- 
Emotional values. It Is thus suggested that a shortened .version of th^ 
Teacher Questionnaire consisting primarily of thobe Items that constituted 
the final scales, with certain Item format changes as Indicated in the body 
of this report, be considered for dcvolopnent in further research in pre- 
school teachers attitudes. Much further work needs to be done on the 
scales of Soclal-Emot lor^l and^Academlc Values* Certain of the. derived 
scales do, hovever, bear resemblance to seven of the etght factors obtained 
by Wehllng and Charters (1969)\3mong teachers of higher grade levels. The 
eighth factor of Wehling and Charters* Integrative Leartiing, uhlch contrasts 
the belief that <?ducaticn is the doatis^ing of a body of facts vs» the belief 
that the important goal of education ib learning relat-ionbhips and structures, 
was not directly reprencnted by any of the uem in the ETS questionnaire. 
This dimension is probably mere relevant to teachers of upper-grade Htudents 



Chan it is to teachers of preschool children, ^ • ' 

It should not be net^essary to point out that it is only for convenience 
that the characteristics of teachers are considered as a separate reports 
This in no vay implies tlwt we consider a particular teacher to be isolated 
from. the multipU and diverse environmental factors impinging upon her and 
her pupils. Included therein ar^ the administrative policies controlling, ^ 
that class and the nature of" the interaction between the teacher and other 
tnembers of the administration. For example, the degree to which the teacher 
may encourage^ independc^^ce in her pupils .reflects, in part, the autonomy she 
perceives in lUe management of her classroom, and the interaction bct^ween the 
teacher and the, model or type of program she is implementing (Klein, 1973). 

In a recent article, Shipm^n (1973) noted that education's task extends 
beyond providing the right *'mix** of instruction to and construction by the 
child to a broad concern for the quality of child life and raised the follow- 
itfg questions: How does the institutional nature of the school affe^ct the 
community and vice versa^ and what is the impact of these influences upon the 
child? What are the components of a "good" educational environment which 
foster creative abilities and emotional maturity as well as basic skills? 
Wltat characteristics of teachers have a lasting impact? It is at'^this 
juncture that our knowledge is probably most hazy. Therefore, future uses 
of these questionnaire data within the framework of the Longitudinal Study 
win be to examine the relationship of the teadier's background characteristics 
and attitudes co observed cIai>sroom beliaviurs and interactions , as well as to 
measures pf selected institutional variables, the child's cognitive, affective 
and social bet^aviars (as assej^sed by individually administered tests and class.- 
rdom observations) and to parqntal and family background variables, 

— . 411^ ' ■ - 
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APPENDIX A 
TEACHEH^jUEST lONNAIRE 
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Name: 



\ 



Date; 



Position: 



Nyoe of 



School or Center: 



Address of School or Center: 



Grade Level.: (Check one) 



1. Head Startr 

2. Grade 1 

3. Grade 2 

4. Grade 3 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 




XUMOfTIJOiNAL STUDY 



# 



Copyright (c) 1955, Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Copyright (c) 1970, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 085\0 



Teacher Questionnaire 



Thi^ questionnaire should be completed by all persons in the classroom who 



work with children. Please mark your response or write your answer 4!^n the space 
♦provided. Thank you for your help. 



1.* Miat ^s your sex? (check one) 

^ ^ 1. male 

.2. female 

21 Circle the number of years of schooling complated, 
"12^3 4 -^5 6 7 8 9 

11 ^. 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 



20 



3V Hew many years have you been teaching classes and children of this age? 



/ 



4, How long have you been teaching in the place where you are now? 
- !• Less than one year 



_^ 2, One to three years 
_«3, Four to six years 
^ 4, More than six years 



5, Hav^ you had any other teaching experience? 



1. Y^s 



If so, what? 



2, No 



Ac what school level? 



At any other places? (e,g«, Sunday School, Music 
School, camp) ' 



6. Have you had any other experiences working as a volunteer or paid employee 
with low-income or disadvantaged youngsters? 



1. Yes 



If so, what? How long^ 



3- 

7* What are you attempting to accorajylish with the children in yoiir class? 
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8. If classes were to be separated according to sex of stu4ents, which would 
yoii prefer to teach — boys or girls?, (check one) 

1;' Boys . - ^ 

. ' ^*2*-GJrIs . . . r / 

9. Do you presently plan to teach beyond the end of the current year or end 
, of /the prelsent program? • ^ * » 

. 1* Yes . 

. ^ 3» Don*t know ' ' . 

10, What ris your ;age? '(at last birthday) 

11. In ge;ieral,. what do you see as the most desirable personality traits in a 
teacher or person working with children? 



I 



12. Have you had any special training for ^teaching disadvantaged/minority children? 
(Describe in enough, detail so we can tell its length and general content.) 
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\ Questions 13^24 > . * 

There are a variety of reasons why a person might enter and continue in a teaching 
career* For each of the numbered. items beloW, indicate, using the ratings listed, 
(first) the extent to which each reason influenced you to enter teaching and 
(second) the extent to which that reason continues to influence you as a teacher, 

(a) Extremely influential 

(b) Very influential 
♦ 

(c) Somewhat influential 
. ' (d) Slightly influential 

(e) Not 'Influential' 



4' 



Salary Available 

13, Entering influence 

14, Continuing 'influence 

Service to Others - 

15. Entering influence 

16. Continuing influence 

Hours and Vacation Schedule 
17*: Entering influence 

18. ^ Continuing influence 

Intellectual Aspects 

19. Entetring Influence 

20. Continuing influence 

Only Job Open to Me ■ 

21. Entering influence 

22. Continuing influence 

Love of Children/Youngsters 

23. Entering influence t 

24. Continuing influence 



b. 



c. 



e. 
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' 6. 
25. Is there any speciEic help you would like that ypu do not now have available 

and that would help you to' do . a better job? ^ 



26. Would you agree that^ in general, most teachers teach most students in, about 
-the same way they were taught? (check one) ^ ^ . « , 
• l-i Yes * . . • ■ I . - " 

__J_ 2. No ' . , • . . ' -s 
3* Don*t know, ' ^ 

27. Do^you think that a study like thia longitudinal Study of young children 
(as you know it) can really find out anytjiing worthwhile? 

l.^Yes, probably ' 

2. No, not likely 

. 3, Don' t know . ^ . . 



28. Earlier in this questionnaire (Question 6) we asked what you were attempting 
to accomplish with children in your class. Would you now indicate^ your 
feelings about how well you have been able to accomplish these goals? 
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7. 



29. In general, what do you see as the most desirable personality traits in the 

'■ ! — : . " t " • 

children you woirk with? 



/"^ 30., In general, what^ Jo you see as the least desirable personality "^traits in 
• , these s^me childfren? 



31. H^ve you ever punished a child in your class by striking or spanking him or 
her? ' (check one) 

1. Np . ' ' 

.2. Yes 



3. I/decline to answer 



32* ;If you are pleased with a child's behavior, what do you generally do? 
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Please describe In some detail what you would call a "typical** class day. 
Indicate the time of day, extent of time and the approximate content of the 
activities* 



Time 
period 


Activity, lesson, what happens 5 etc, 

. ... .1. ■■ — .II.. 


to 




to 
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to 






to 
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to 
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Questlohs 34-a» > ' . 

# 

Do you 'agree or disagree with the following statements about disadvantagud/ 
minority students ypu have known? (check one). 

34» With proper instruction they can learn about as well as anyone. . 
I ' 1. agree 2, disagree 

. i . » • * ' * 

35» No matter how good th^e instruction thesd pupils receive they will score 
ioHer than roidaie-ciass children. - • ' . 
^, 1. agree 2. disagree 



36. .These children do not want to learn. 



1. agree 2. disagree 



I , - 37<i They want to learn but do not have the right background for school work. 
• l^^gtee * • J 2. disagree 

38» It has been scientifically proven that such students will never do as 
well as other students. 

1. agree 2. disagree 

^ ^ 39. It has been scientifically proven that such students are capable of 
regular school work. 

1. agree 2. disagree 
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, ' Questions A0-49 > 

We would appreciate getting rough estiaiates fro© you of the amount of time spent 
in several broad categories of classroom activity. Consider a large period of 
time such as a semester or a school year and then indicate the percent of time 
you think you spend in each activity. (The categories are not considered 
, completely .descriptive of classroom activity; do not worry about totaling to ^ 



100%. .Avoid, however » going above 100% .3 



40. Science Instruction ^and reading of science materials 

41. 'Arithmetic inscrtjction and practice . - 

'42. Social Studies activities ' . - 

43. Language and reading instructional activities 

A4.' Physical education or related activities {l>ut not free play) 

45. Free play or just tension reducing activities in class 

46. Rest» snack, on "heads down" activities 

47. Arts or crafts activities such as painting, drawing, modeling, 

etc. 

48. Musi?, rUytMMis instruction or practice 

49. Rules of behavior, manners, or explaining classroom procedures 



% 



% 



% 



% 
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Questions 50^82. 

We 'would like your opinions ^ibcut various aspects of a tcedter's work*. Below 

r f *, • 

are a nut&ber of statecents^ that teachers iiave made about their .voik, . By osarking 

one of the boxes at t^e right, please tell us how you personally feel about each 
* ' * * • . ' « ' 

'statepe'htt whether you **strongly agree** {§^A) with It^ "agree" (A)^with It, are 

"uncertain" (U) abou^ It, "disagree*' (D), or "strongly disagree" (SD). Of course 

different tezitjiers feel differently about ..thes«» stateaents, ij(C) there are ho 

*^ right" or "wrong" answers; we want to know your personal opinion in each ca^e« 



SA 



50, The Job l*m doing is one. of the mc^st 
• .important ones th^re is. 

Sl« I am at least as concerned with .how hard 
a child is tryl^tg as I ^am vith how muclj 
he is .acocplishing. 

52# A teacher ought not inquire into the 

personal or family problems that a child 
may be having* 

53* Keeping the children entertained is an 
important part of teaching. 

54. A child who doesn't show respect for his 
teacher won*t learn much from her.* ^ 

^ x 

55. Good relations with parents may be impor- 
tant, but discussing their children's 
work with them is mostly a waste of time. 

-56# Host of the children here come in dressed 
about as well as their parents can afford 

57. I try the best I can to let parents know 
where their responsibility for a child 
ends and mine begins. 

58. Children ought not to "tattle" to rhe 
teacher when a classmate does 5oz4ething 
wrong. 

59. It*s worth interrupting wliatever I am 
doing to get the attention of even 
one child. 

» 
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if i6. 
67. 
68. 
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69* 
70. 

72* 

73- 
74. 



I really cni^>y teaching hcre<i 

It*s\obvloua that csany parent^ here hav. 
done much Vjbout teaching their ibhildre , 
Danners* - 

Telling c5>tldren about ay own personal »^ 
experiencc>heips teach tbca nany things. 



thing Is'^for x&q So settle it its soon as ^ 
possible* . . " ' 

It^f icaakos tae fecr good when a ^parent sends 
.ae a token of appreciation •for my work» 

tt^isay be nice tp have parents visit the 
class 4)nca in a while, but it incerferes 
viTh toy work Just the sa^QCwv"^ v 

tn and parents aside, ay relationship: 
vitb the^^p/aople I work vl^ch on this job are 
pretty enjoyable. 

ClitldreBf who are nice to. their teacher are 
usxially trying tp get soaje speciar 
axten|;ion. • ' / 

The idpbrtanci^'fof getting a child to 
"ttnde)f stand" has been exaggerated; all you 
can f^ally ki^w is whether he is doing his 
work correctly. 

^ ^' 

I am at legist as concerned with having 
children learn to get aiong with each 
och^r as I a© with having them learn 
letters or rrusibers. - 

Haying children do sr^ll errands and ehorea 
for the teacher is a useful part of their 
learning experleaces. 

A chii(l shouldn't tell a teacher that shq^s 
throng even if she is* 

iU>st of the parents- here show as much 
interest In their children's progress as 
anyone could want* 

The educational prograra that Is in use here 
ijs jmi about ^hat I would like it to be. 

A teacher destroys her authority if she 
'tri*i0 to be too friendly with her pupils. 
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75» It is important for to visit the home 
of every one of my pupils at least once 
• a year. 

76* Children will never learn to enjoy painting 
or drawing if they are Just allowed to do it 
in any way they please. 

77. If you get too friendly with parents, 
soone^or later they wilX ask you to do some 
special favor for their child. 

78. A classroom is a better place for all 
concerned if chil^lten get into the habit 
of asking for permission to do things. 

79* Ic*s a pretty good guess that the language 
most pf my pupils hear ^t home is dis- 
graceful. 

80. Children wake so many mistakes when they 
work by themselves that it's better not 
"to* let them try. 

81* I wouldn't mind leaving this job if some- 
thing better came along. 

82. Maybe I wouldn't say so out loud, but some- 
times I admire the child who shows some 
spirit by disobeying his teacher* 



/ 



Questions 83-88 . 

By marking in one of the boxes at the right, please indicate whether each of the 
following statements describes your behavior always (a), usually or most of the 
time (M) , occasionally (0), seldom or hardly ever. (S)» or whether you are un- 
ce'rtain* (U) about the extent to which the statement describes your behavior. 



M 



U 



it if necessary to deal with an ethical or 
moral problem of behavior. 

84. I plan what I'm going to do before the 
start of each day. 

85. I ^et to t^alk to every parent about what 
his child is doing in my class once or 
twic6. a year*, whether fhe child is doing 
w«^ll or poorly. 

86* 1 would immediately reprimand any child 
who used, foul language In my classroom. 

87. When the' children are playing a game, I 
^try to join in. 

* 

88* Wiienever possible, I try to have a little 



birthdays and similar evenv.:^. 
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Questions 89-106 , 

Next, we would like to learn something about the person to whoia you are chiefly 
, responsible in your vork. In a grade school, this person is ordinarily called 

the "ptincipar*; in Head^tart centers, he {or she) Is usually referred to as 

the Center Director. Ve recognize, however, that your supervisor may be located ^ 
c=^.4nscead,. in a central office. Basically, it is the person you go Lo when you 

have complaints about the way things are going. Your supervisor is also the 
^ person who does most of all of the ipllowing things: hires teachers and sets 
^ their salaries, or at least makes recomnendations on these tratters; approves 

orders for laaterials you need; makes the general rule^ for the operation of, your 

classroom; is responsible for educational policies, e^c. 

— ■ « 

In order that we may be .sure who the person is in your particular case, please 

\ ■ * , 

^ write his or her nanse and title in che spaces below: 



Name of you^* supervisor 
Title of your supervisor 



The following statements lefer to this persoa. Please read each one carefully 
and tell us, csarking one of the boxes at t^e right, whether yoa think that 
the statement 1& a description of what yQur supervisor does alvay^ (A), usually 
or aost of the time (M), occasionally fo), seldos? or hardly ever (S)^ or that 
you are uncertain hov often the statement describes his/her actual behtivior (U), 
iS^tturally, different superviMrs act in different ways; we want to Know what 
aort of person your supc-rvisor is* 



# 
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Your Supervisor r 
* 89, is consistent in his/her policies. 

90* gees Che facts he/she needs before ciaking 
important decisions. ^ 

9i. puts off maKing iraportant decisions coo 
long* 

92 • doesa*t have his/her work very well 
organized. 

93* makes decisions that are based on edu- 
cational C9nside rat ions rather than on 
adiain iterative convenience, 

94. insists that teachers show due respect 
for his/her position* 

95* puts you at ease when^you talk to 
him/her. 

96* shows a real interest in your welfare-, 

97. does his/her best to comply with youz: 
requests. 

98« can be counted on to take your side when 
an individual parent complains about" 
' sojsething you have done. 

99. can be counted on to take your side when a 
coeusji^nity group conplains about soc^ething 
you have done. 

100. calls you by your first nasse. 

10 1. expects you to follow his/her suggestions 
whether you like chem or not. 

102. exp^^ts^ you to follow certain rales 
regarding your personal appearance. 

103. visits your classroom siore.than you would 
like him/her to. 

104. ^tnakes ycu feel you an express yourself 
. freely about educational gratters, even 

when you disagree* with hiss/her. . 

i05^ gives you 4 signiilc^nt p/^rt to play in 
determining che policies that affect 
your work, 

106. generally pret:/ good s^jggont i0n<5 

to raake. 
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Finally, ve wouid like to learn ssore about you yourself. Please read each of 
the follovixig questions and' pat a check (vO in the blank in front of the anaver 
which is correct for you* 



107. Have you ever lived for csore than a year in a state other than the state 
where you are living now? ^ 

0. No 

1. Yes 



i08» How far iron your present home is the farthest point in the Unite "tates 
which you have aver v^isited? 

1. Less than 500 sailes* 



_ 2. 500-^1,000 mil^s, 

3. More than 1,000 miles. 



109. Have ydu ever been to a foreign country? 
0* No 

!• Yes, once 
2, Yes» itore than once 

110, About hov often do you read newspaper or ^%^zin^ axticlea concerning 
national or inremational politics? 

I. Once In a great while if ac all* 

2* A couple of tlsses a isonth 

3* Once or twice a week 
4, PractXcaiiy ever/ day 



ill. About hov often vooid you ^ay you di«tcu:S3 poi:!.i.c.al or ^^^t^^in^ liisues with 
coile^jgijie^ , friends, or relatives'* 

K UT^c^ in ;i ^t^Hi while if at all 

2. A 'O^ipie of tlc'>e'tj a sjonth 

4, kr^^rl'^jK^ c^very day 
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112* Which of thei^a staiemi'UtH in closest to belnfe your own opinion? 
' Plea0i|||||ck only one stateiDent—the one chat is closest to your own 
♦ opinion. 

- Ail minority groups should get fully equal rights immediately. 

_I 2. All minority groups should get fully equal rights, but It's 

bound to take a long tirae. 

3. Minority groups would probably laake bettj^i* progress if their 

organisations didn't make such extreme deiaands. 

^* Members of minority groups would do better by getting good* 

schooling and jobs for themselves than by working through 
organizations. r, 

^ 5. As far as I itm concerned, entirely too much fuss has been tmde 

about the disadvantages of minority grotf^s. 

113*' How taany org.anizat ions do you belong to in the cotsrnunity where you live 

(for exaiKple, a church club, a sorority, local chapter of a civil-rights 
group, bowling club, community action group, etc,)? 
>i > - > * • 

- 0,*None 

I. One Maxaes ^^^^ 

2. Two - 

3» Three or more 



llA* Do you belong to any pr of ^«»ioTW3 1 educ^tiort organizations"' 

1\ one orj^rd/at ion . _ ^ 

2. 'fei^^ fwo or r^r^^* 
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115. Have you attended any local or state meetings on educational matters in 
the past year? 

0. No ' ^ What organization sponsored the meeting(e)? 

' 1. Yes, one^ 



2. Y^B, two or , 

toare ^ ''''^^^ 

X16* How wall informed , woo Id you say you are about the affairs of the coramunity 
in which you are teaching? 

1/ Very well inforiaed 

^ 2. Fairly veil informed 

3* Hot well informed 




ll7* About how often do you read newspaper or magazine 3^*4^1^^ concerning 
, education? 

^ t* Once in a great ^hile If at all 

1^--^ 2/ A couple of t'jloes a montH 

3»,0nce or twice a w€ek 
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Most persons finish these queotions in fifteen minutes or less. Please do not 
refer to any book or discuss these questions wjth> anyone before answering jthero. 
Select and circle the letter before the moH that best fits the ineaning of: t1m 

sentence. • ' ^ o li 

* « * ' 

118, In order not to — uhat he had to buy he repeated the list as he 
walked to the store. - . 

V 

(a) take (b) carry (c) forget (d) change (3) lose 

' . . i 

119a "The 3500* s present success in keeping hummingbltds alive is due; to i:he 
discovery of the proper — — , which contains milky bone, and vitarain 
concentrate* \ ^ , , ^ ^ 

(f) care (g) envlronftient (b) consumption (j) trisatment (k) diet 

120, After they bad hidden the treasure they drew a foap, and yith great 

ccrewony l*«jter tore it and gave Bobby half} they were .almost authentic — 

(a) playtodtes (b) pirates (c) explorers (d) youngstOT^a (e) students 

121* I have upon no onp and dn^reforc oio indobted tONno onc/» ^ 

(f) relied (g) trod (h) waited (J) descended (k) look^sd 

XZZ. The **Eighth Wonder of the WorlcJ" has been applied to so ibany lolnor scenic 
VondeiJa that thci phrase has becojRO — , , * . 

. . ■ ^ 

(a) specific (h) respected (c) memjifi0^^itl^ fclwely (o) PXclusXvd^. 
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123* On retunning from abroad he looked up his forwet acQunintaiiceSt particularly; 
those he >new to be In - — and whoHe aid he might need* 

it) resnldenc^? (ft) retlremerit (h) disfavor (J) .power (k) r^^treat 

The final attalmwnt of the successful locomotive^ wa«i thi? ri^sult of n 
Jong series of experiments by many co^tximtBi Stephenson in 1830 — — 
rather than invented It* , • * i 

(a) publici^eil (b; civolvf?d (c) Supervised U) popular l^t^d (a) perfected ' 

. » . * *^ ^ ' \ - 
125* AlthciMjsh therms were mm thm fifty printers in the sihop, he wa« 
because of hl^ sp^ed^ " ' 

(1) diBtingMishi*d (>J tlic»d {4t). mediocre l^j) idle (k) fvirel#»s*i 



126, One could telX Jfrom his — : brow that^ ha had banished anger from Jilfe : 

tftoughts* • « ♦ . \ 

•(a) wrinkled (b) blackened <c) reddened (d) furrowed -(e) smpothqd, 

X27. Rkhcr than b<j — we played thu* g&me .iilchough It dldn^ t lnc<Srea t:\u8, 

(C) bu0y (g) bored (H) Idle (j) contented (k> friendly; - 

'128/ it woul^^bc difficult to narae a Cleld ip which^ a knowledge or human natute 
and skill in roatlvating it »wo\ild npt be an lmporl5anfc — — » 

^Xa) ideal (b) asset (c) rcy.olatipn Cd) Incentive (e) oppQttunity 

AK»ong the audience \*orc :^out kings and seveii princes, all di:te«jptliig to - 
. omj (yiother in the splendor of the retinues. . L 

t&) regaltfi' (g) attract (h) lollow (j) excels (k) interest 

130» Me seem to Ijavc an inbted jJiotlou that peoples who are below . us in lafcitude 
\ are. also in viifkue. ' > * ' , 

* , va) infor^lor (b) primitive '((?) narrow (d) southeirn (e) eccenfcric 

/ ^ 

I3l» It was an — ratheif than »qn ordinary everyday circu«8tanc.e* 

(f) Miu^bratlon^Cg)- outgrowth th) accident (j) actuality <k) attitude., 

" i32i, Alyays «^-—- f-- of the powers of the central governiBent, states *^rights tndn 
rejoiced at^ thti whittling dowa ot, federal authority, 

,(a) students Cb) suspicious ( ) solictt^ius (d) admljrers (o) respectful 

^ 133* The;—-;*—- man is alwy«Kdep5»nderit upoa^populat- favor. / 

(f^) educated (r) sutcessf ul (h) ^-Just tj) honeat (k) elected ^ 

^ ^ ^ / r " - 

13A*- The Eastern iactor owners, fearing that iKlgration would make labor scarce 
and wages hl{»h, ;look^d v^upon the abundance of land open to settlement as 
{JO themelvbs- * * . - 

(a) reference (b) "jtoandate (C) conaeitsion (d) disadvantage (e) npcesslty, 

X in the South » it had becopv^ appatent l1uit profit lay in raising only one 
Btaple erup, whfereaq iTi tlio Worth the* crops Wete # / 

(fj iultivare^ (g) mdfic^d (h) pcrbt (J) similar Ck) diversified 

4J0» virttue wi^ro — — ppllcenen and jallera would tlisappf^ar and lawyers 
, wiMtliJ havo lUfcln «r nutldng to ^o* . 

<a) admirt?d (U) necf*i^«ary <c) pos<4:lblo (dj protected (e) universal 



;137* Since he felt chat the war was — — Phe ascribed Its cause to fate. 

(f) unavoldabid (g> unnecessary (h)/conilng (j) evil (k) justified' 
'l38o Despite the many bflbes they oCCerwlt him, they did not ^ce succeed In — — 



his integrity^ 



(a) discovering (b) revealing (c) jbotruptlng (d) enhancing (e) discouraging 



139. 



140* 



141. 



A f ottunafte minority of people wof k at tasks ^hlch are In themselves ~ 
and areyiot pe^Jjformed chiefly for/ the return which they bring* 

'I * i 

(f) usolfsss io^i necessary (h) dufies (j) pleasurable (k) contrlbutlbna 

Some-peXlefs aije obviously falstj cjyen though there is little evidence 
to — jf^-— thom| 

(a)y^dlsprovo (^) substantiate ^)/ clarify, (d) understand (e) verl^ 

An/cstlmntc of | the incidence of Jieasles In a couaquhlty is ^ — , not 
because of poor statistical tc|bh/iiques but because the disease Is not 
ujbH reported^] 

/(f) variable (jj)' unreliable ( ly disturbing f(J) made (k) essential 



I 

i4- 



The local or s,Ute health dep. 
community of determining when 



tment has the, responsibility in each 
the need Is suCElctently great to 



dipping Into the relatively sSsali Teservolr. 
(a) Justify (bi) prevent (c) anticipate (d) continue (e) ohance 



Because of ttif volume and carrying power, the clavier was the f*olo 
Instrument most capable of maitttaiuing its — when supported by 
an ac^jompanyin^ body of sttihgs. 

(f) tempo (g) individuality (h). position (j) stability (k) compariblHty 

The frontier ^IttlementSj cutting across colonial boundary lines as 
they did) tend^.d to br^ak down local peculiarities and to lay the 
foundations of | truly — ^ — ^ point of view* 

(a) pioneer (b) agricultural (c) general national (e) political 

Th^re are rumork and highly ^- suppositions fctmt the Phoencians 
may have sailed: as far nort!i as the Baltic, though of course there are 
no wi}lbttm records or definite traces of any such visits* 

(E)'^contridi?tui^ (g) plausible (h) improbable (J) legendary deceptive 



7? 



146* A writer \i\\o has votked years for a magazine which nowadays can pay its 
authors no more than it did a decade ago, because It has to pay its 
typographers and shipping men so much mote^ is not likely to be --^-^ — 
about the. lot of the tmn of letters today* 

(a) complacent (b) biased (^) uneasy (d) concerned (e) consulted 

147 • Culture originally meant not the — ^ of cultivation but the process 
of cultivation, not the crop but the raising of the crop* 

(f) typfe (g) act (h) means (J) method (k) product 




rmm you very mughi 



A 



23. 



Oa the* following lines please add any coamerits or concetns that you way have that 

you fefel might help us to 4o a better study* TImnk you again, for completing this 
♦ 

questionnaire*^ 



V 
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APPENDIX B 

» 

RESPONSE? TO THE TE«\GHBR QUESTIONH/aRE ITEJK BY 
THE YEAR 2 URBAN PRESCHOOL TEACHERS <N » 45) 
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Iten Kfisponses of Head Start and IJon^Hcad Start Taachers 

0 Sex of Teachers (Itavx I) 

All teadiers in the present sac^le vere ieisale, Itiis concurs vith the 
196 7*69 national Head Start evaluation aajsplcs studied by the llesearch Trl^ 
angle- Institute (Ounteciin, 1972) and the Systec^ BeveiopRcnt Corporation 
(Coulsont 1972) , botn of whldi had sacpacs consisting altgost sblely of 
Wds^n re^dtera. the predoalnance of woacn teafhers in early education has 
al3o l?ecn widely docmrented (Brophy & Good^ 1973? tee, 1973) ♦ 




Kussber of Vear s of SdioaUnft (Itea 2> . 

Atms the 36 Head Stxtt teachers, the range of nusi)er of year/ of school* 
mg vaa from 8 to 20 years^ with the node (16) at 16 yeajfs and the ssean at 



y^ars. Seventy- five per cent of these Head Start teachers^ (27) had the 
equivalent of four or ©ore years of college; th^ls cocqparos favorably with ' 
the earlier data reported by Reaeardu Triangle Institute and Syster^ Development 
<xjrporitii?n. Within the three sites /Trenton (ranging frcculS to 20 years of 
*iv*twli^g with £!ode at 16 years) and Portland (with a range ^f l6 to 19 yemrs 
a?^d r>^de at 16 years) teachers* had ssore schooling; St. U.uts, with a range of 
^ 10 - years?', ex.abited a nmh vider spread and had a code of 12 ye^rs of 
'j^'n<^Qlinf^. Cu* nine non-Head Start teachers were a aore hoaogcni^c**^ ^raup,, 
nf-^glns? t r* tl t0 17 yiMr*j o£ schooling* with tW ^^de (4) at 1^ vears nnH 

l^ial teac*4ing v%^tiTlk:nct ranged tn^n one to 16-20 yeara for the ilead 
^; irt ru. lVent>*bL?t <*f the 30 respc^nding tcachujrs (including tne 

w^ntire Trvnton j«d St« U^ais :^a^pie) had betveen onu and five yeara of e>>- 
pi.rien*:c* io i\^ttl tnd^ thtte teachers had between 11 and 15 ye^ra e3qperi63D*^e» 



Si 



md mQym betvct^n lb md 2i) year?*. 

• A 

and iive ycnirt* v^t tendi**^ v^^pi^rie^ii^is three repi^^rteJ bucween *ind ten 
Vcari^ and t^rtt? Had taught betut^un 11 ta 15 year^** 

Givt^a tHe nifw*iei*H of the pragr^i/i, the ^^ijjt^rity of UMdmr^ h#id not 

t»e^n Umg in their present p4?ait;tt^n^>. Sixteen Head $tnTt tCiicUer3» rep^irced 

J^sa than a ycht xn their preai?nt pc^sitlanB, md iourceen te^^eher^ reported 

I 

»ine tt^ three ye iPs. Tnc renalnin^ teacher:^ (taur fr^r^ P0nJ*jnd md 

tva tmn St^ Lt^ai*^) tK:*Rtjtt.ed f»>ur to ^1% yeara. At the tiire the Te^xiAcr 

Qas^jtlonnolre sit?nl,nistered <suj:rrer», 1970) ♦ Head Start had been in 

aperatlan for y«.Mrs. Ar^rtg the non-Head Start preschmil te^jpsitas, * 

t?nlv,, *^ne iHid^been fcsb than a year in her present pnsUlant and taur^. had 

taoght y.eur;*. rjietx. luo had tau^jjit 4^6 years ^and tva had taught mre 

thoa ii yearn i:* nhcir current preschool posit Ion » ^ ' ~ 

. * tvo-thlrds ol the. ^*ead St^^rt teadier-* (24 J had athex ach»3ol teaching 

e^rperience, incliidlng t^ *«k> had been teachers In classes «r ^chdalt^ Cor 

tHe h.indicapped* One-third V^t the teachers CU) had no othVr teaeJiing ex- 

perle?*ce. Of the Hc*jui St ^rt tejcher^^ havlc^ anc or ^.are prevU*i;^i teaching 

• * • , it ^ 

positions, four had taught in a pte^^ch^?al» four in kindergarten, eleven 

in graded 1*5, neven Xt> ^taden onrf^^li^w li^i j^sinlot nt^n or iitgh, .h$::h^c^1» 

Tnc fifteen He.id Start Aea^hert* who h*^ tau^t in'ene or v^t^ nt^nsihowl 

5et tJ«^,ii had been an a varlet> ^f educattanal sltwatinns; H had Sdijduy 

Sii^ti?:*! ti:acMng c>q^erle<^ce^ erne had tau^t in a rcitdentlal trcat?sc?ifet center, 

Cfjit: had bee*? In a te#.t^her tr^di^er p«*Bltlj?n^ three had taught V5a3ic ^ art or 

diVtt in)?:, 4lv>. ^.iA hi.i it in'.%*{ vrd^^** nc^n-ac id»*^>* aet4vttlea 't*uth ^ ^ 



camp or WCA clasies-. Of ttie nun-Head Statt teachers , two had no other 
ragiilat school teaching experience. ^ aix did', a.*d on^^^^eacher did not ' 
"respond tcrthe question. Two ^£ xhese teachers reported preschool e^eri^nce 
one kindergactfih, two grades l-»3, three grades 4-6 » and two junior high or hi 
school. Siac had taught in one ot isorti nonschool settings, of whidi one had. 
been ^ ^teacher trainer^ three had been Sunday School teachers, and ixve had 
e3q)ei:*ience vith non-academic activities such m camp and classes. j 

I'tore of the-Uead istart taacners in the present sample bad some previous 
experlcnice with^ low-Income, or disadvantaged dill dren -than had th^N^eadipijS 
/ in the Sys^fcems Di^Velopment study, but much icss than tiiose in the Re^arch 
: Triangle sample. Tiiirty-nine per cent (14) of the present. Head Start/ceach- 
'ers reported previous experleace vorkln*g eXthei as a volunteer or paid 
employee with incoase or disadvantaged children, 15 reported no previous 
*?Kperience these chirdren, and seven teacher^ gave indeterminate re- 
* ©ponse^ or no response to this qmi^iLon. One teacher reported previous pre- 
school exp^rlencti, five reported private or public school teacRlng, one 
h^d taught Sunday ScBool ^ £lve had been Involved In group JicMvltis-a such 
^ Girl Scmtt^ or an classes » three reported* 1-to-l adult-child activities 
» babysitting or tutoring, and two had been Head Start volunteers. 

The daraiiun m? these eKp(?ri.. es rang*>d from 1-5 months to 10 years or mm, 
y}th me TQode C£our'teachi?rs) reporting two to four years involvement in 
t>?'i3u ac^ivitieb. Five no/?*!kMid Start teachers reported previous teachl^^g of 
tliti dis.idv/intr^ged, thr^e at the pt^^uay^l level, am^ in public school, ana 
aii 1^ Head Stm volunteer* ©aratlon of these i^xpcrlent es ranged, fr op? 
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GooXb (Item 7) - / - » 

_I .«Ji. . ..... u . . H.-.IJU.* ^ 

Jblrty-tlir^^; ttic S:^ HtUd SVJ^^tt t^acKtfr^ gave or vx^xc xe^p^mc^s \ 
ti^ the questtou^ '^Xn/tl artf y«:?a trying accQv^plisti wixh the ^hll4i^?.n in 
your class?" tn*ansvar ta tftl^ iipi^n-endc^d qu^^stl^^ the fr4?quentiy 
iSfentioned g^als uere devcloprAent of 4>hysJc/4l-F^ror skills (Jf»2?), x-c/id^^rdr , 
'bJcXDs (?»«2fe) and poaftive self -concept, and ac^lf-estee^si <ljf25)* EigJitec-rx 
reachera listed thetr pupils* Bocial develo^^nt as aju iDport^ini: goal,- 13 
r^ep^rted the ioatering of cariosalty md U stated thc^y .war^j t>ite«^t<?d in 
developing lov<? of 3(chgol. Nint^, emphhsi^ed the trportance 0i discipline 
self-control; ei^t, B>cpxcBB£ve skiU^** .md seves, personal qa^Utiis^ 

Otbei is^ort^mt qu<ilitis^s r«?r*rioned t>y sjCS or fe^er t^ad^*jTu vate 'i.-isjticisal 

f ^ '» * ^ ' ' 

jevelapsjent , aelcf-i^a¥^^ ^/^d teacher-pupil reiatlonshlp, good clti;?ensnip^ 
• - .^'^ 

md working up iv^ .ability, /^ong tbe non-^Head St^fj^rt teactiers^ of whotn seven 
specified gc#w!& irpcrt^:ttice so thi&n> social dav^lopir:ent rhi^ rt^^t 
Ire^i>ent5v r^^^nttoi^n d Lat*.*gory CN^fe)^ ^€lf*canc*:pt and Si-lf -i^ateer* wer*^ next 

the devi^Iqpment of #it:>dc^lc akills w/is isentioned by four, r«;*3dhifers* 
Tnj^a tiMdner^v jr^^ntior^ad the fc*3tering of carij.»3ity, and tvo e^ich listed 

I > 

physical •^J&'^tcr ^Mtl^, tea^nc't-pupt' relatic»j3i^siitp^ «r?:otto^al dc*veloprr**nt, 
asd personal qaalitii?^, . ' 

rnu3^ in gvni-ral the te^^id'^ers of thi^^ study appear ro have broad 
of th^fVhlId*s tiovelopwnt in Mt'4d Stirt or otiier preschool settings* They 

ThiK Is a rsych l^rg»;r '>m4 "vur^ div#>ri^* ol goai > t**^iri thonJ:r rcpuft* :*j r^y 
the tvo groups »>i ter<thers iri cm eirlt^r He/>d St^rt, ^jc*^^? {Hf::5,^>, VW>}* 

<1{ thi, ^ l^^*,^d l^. itl te^cncrs vho amiwer^^d th#j q*M?r*t>^in, 17 turrit od a 
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preh^x^me foi teaching il for gtf!^^ difid sIk tisftoxied m p^ttlcaLat 

pretarifiice* Tiie fioa-iic^iid Start prescRool feoctiera */ere swe^at jsora evenly , 
divided in their '^x^i^tmK.m^ Hm preferring girls and four boya* This may 
reflect the locreaalcg sensltlsatioa of teachera to the g^a^ter freq^^er^^ of 
reporrc*d, dif fiealties boys ejqperleace in school. 
Continue Ti^acfain g (Xtm 9) 

54eri *3Sk4^d if they^ presently planned t^ach beyond th^ md of the cior- 
rent feat ot pri3i3eV)t pxogxai:xf Head Start te^c^ers^aid ^es'* and oi?e "r^o,** 
s^icJTi five rii'iponding ''dmHjvnc^/' All aiue noja-aead Start teachers ^s-^ered 
tii^^ii thC7/^ould continue teadiUiofg beyond the ciirrest year, 

Jfost Start tp^oera the sis^le were ur^der 40, Fifie'^ri of tne 32 
tead S^^iirr v^thex^ xm^pon^xng {^^>,9Z) vejce feerw??eTi 21-30 ve;^r^- 

c^-^rparabl** tv those fo^iHd by the Fe^ie^^rch IrX-^nf^.i^e and Syste^i. i)e-/f^ic,pc*-f>/ 

yx:^^r> fo'^r were 40 yt-tsr^ .^t^^^d *:»ct^e*>5-} lii .^rAd SO 

Thirtf'^tbfL'f^: of the 3?. Hr^d >trut t*e»at:i'ters rf.*^^p»'njied to thi* ^i^^^^tlr.u 
^A3fe"it>;&t for lisEt-n^, of desl r^^a*." per<ic./i,aity cr/iUe tn a,t*^-^^cii€*rN i^Hn^ 

-k ♦ * 
Cnr fithera by K,, friend'tine^t^ *md **nrhg3Xa^4m by 11^ ^/<d #>pen-t5lad*.;dfld^j^^ ^itt<d 

fk-^3tbllxty b>. eight* /uiv^er-i listed bV ^^Ik -or U^er te*'irl'i*ir:ii &fefe hi'^in^^ 

^mpiithy^ being ^^eH*trt<ift*^d *iPd' fetisowlcdge.it> le, J-conf ideat , fira .^/|d a 



. 

di^^^ipHniiridn, , Seven of t/^e nlm ^on-Hejid Sr^rt t<**Knc-r«^ Uaec^d «»rie» or 
ui cttiidrert >jTi4 co?qptij.^^tr*a ^tnd re^per.t f*^r ot^*<efB import.mt , four 

\ i?d anpr^'JJu^lJtu-^d rtn4Axit .^tlltnif^ f ^ ^li s^tui^nt^^ and ^nc* included th?/ , 

^ Special JtnXjsi tij f^^ i^^ ^ 11} ' ^ 

c*<)[ to ^ais ii^sTi; nad gc* 6iK?cl4Ei tr^irXAir^g for teacMng 3t'*adt/^^r/tviged or ?5)ii^<*rlty 

4pie4 in p/:neraX CK*uT-iV » twr* kid t>^^en ^-^r more coarses specifically 
r'5?l;4f.in, mimrity ^r urb-xA I'duvjttloA, /^ne p,^<j received :frp??ci«3ii c*r'phfi:a^ig* 

^ / 

.^iAatc .'v:>vvr;* t*.^ tra^ qit>t\^t*or4> <irid*^^^o did ;^ot respond 4t ail* Tni<^> ority 



^i^it -'f the ^'::4d Start t^.-ich**r^ (22 -^2?^ ^tdd act*i<irl cour^work iri arb^jr* 

/ 

*:vJm^. rj,i ^i''^%^:r/tr$j tt^lrdng dmllng yith the/type of clilldrw they yi'tite 

/ 

,;rig}t^ >^-'»d thv Sy«<tf.''':i Be'/^Iop^.var, ^tadic^t* at>4 to fijrtbC'T p^lftt mit 

-ipp^jiXt-f^t ne- d V f Ov:*/<d J»t^rt te^ii<:l^*rr^ for apf,*cl/itl tt^ininy, f^nd e*xperler*ce 
thi* dil'^-^rid^ i^'^ 'ipj:d pri?>r to their d«ct?>a| tr*/xching^ Tne gr^^i/p ^^f n^r^n- 
Hit id ifi: pr*-^'>**?v^i te^iAers In the pre««ent ^^irfqpJe al^^o h^d'very little? 
pr^'vioan tr^Xntlojs*, rmd ^xprrli^ro:-- vlth low-lrAc-^f?^^ .und minority -gruup ciiUdri^fi* * 
Of ihi* urjh-H(:mi St.m te/iCMra^ foar (W>J had uo apt*clai tralriir*^, for te/idalng 
liri*^ di^ jJy/int*^g»-d » ofi*^ had rt^rcl/ed ^r^t^.e lowDr, ion of the dlMdv/^nt-^E^^* 



) 
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T*m^I^iC't:0 ^^re asfced rtite the ^^'^^tenr to which '^he/ i^er^ li^fju«n<.^<l 
K^r^it'T m4 cmtlf$>j€^ tmchlnz f^v the foUo**/iog faee^jt^; apiary* oppo^t^iftScy fu? 

loti^ li^-j^- uf rhtldtm)imd itz fa^lr<g the onij^ job open to thm. The mm 
i^ninp;^ of th^sa ?^ho ^eSF^rided to emh Ixm '4er^j Qiic-al^ted wlth^ v>3ijjic,. of 
^ >xtrfiTKe37*' .3f-<! 1 to *V*c;i<c*»'' jProfilas for the of 

t*^Kbors wrr^ hl#ay ^HnlUr^ m in iu^U^ited !>/ the follo^if^g ttwb&m la 
trs^^ ^.^^ijal response? c^^te^^^rtt^^-* r.o^^'^. For Hf-^d %Xntt t€f^ic>mjr^, -^al/^ry 

♦ 

,^?>*^s<n waU*" othor 't*^ic^*^^i-*r*^ if .t% ir^poxt^inf iof 

#'/'U'Tlr.^. f4/7, r^/.m * i-j^-n -or*- l?rffOf ant for ionU^uin>^ ff^//^ 

* 

* ?iti jririg ClJ^/iS^ r^r m ; Hu *ri<i for t r^irnmui^i^ (tH/Yj^ rc^nn 4^^9>, ybli*^ 

« 

li of rhi? 36 Krvid TA itt tvath^*t^a thtcMtd ''^^^.^'m-'^h^t J' "l.iv ^?^^pJ^r <- diHttihutlKm 
for this itc-m KKmneJ//!, V!f^ry/>, S^Kr^h/it/ri, SJipfbtXy/^^^ r^xii /'^: Ki/iug 
I mean x 1 ^ 4 x 5 ^ 3 x !3 + ^ a 4^ 1 ^ ^ 2,4/, 



hitellttimi |<iu*re *t * wt:re r^ceti m^yt in iftipffrtmi i^^i hifth >»foy|i«», 
thf^ ?^c»*Jil tiaiifA ry" irif J*n*raloi l?i trtsi. Uf*ifl Slirf 

c»rv, r^iud rhl^i r^^tt'/*:- **w.t/** if^p^fTt na f ,t :UMHnn (U/p^ ^xmo i /^*) 

* ' * / 

TlnOfM iorJ ^'Morwwrt/it" Ic^ifYfi; *nr In kt-s piicij: th*^m /?t thi Job (11/ V*^ /K* in 
lir,|i^*rU4r*r tla^ h$'y,lw*i^^y* ^^f^ ^*i7^ mul ry4iibitiim '^i^t* 

l?.^p**r?.m? r<*^jHf*fi for €»r.tcrln£ or coor loul/tg ejrh^:*r grouf*. For ijn^d 

'^t'lr? u.wfohMf.^ >.HV|^^, i^vin >-r;i-rir*.^ et^pt^^ ir jr^ a^ot>*f<l^»^^ *V,»fi#j** to tht in- 

n of t^^d s o^r;>>tdi t^iri lur ^K. if t4r*M (W/, mmn i /* J) #j*iri ^ €j?if inM!r»g 

In iiU^'4Pt tn iHi: qmr^linn^ "lii rhi^rt^ ^myxispeei f help yoiiUI Ul^*- 
thnt y*?M do not h w^ ^A^ailabU^ /trnj ^h^r would lir^lp n^u tu ijc nt-rrpr \tmV\ 
-^tx ^HviJ >? ^rt fc^Mthr r^ ired tiu^t thr*:/ dc:^^4jr?M rm ^rher ^petl/jl hoip, 23 
»p^* At?*^r| .r^e s%x V^*r- T^^HF*^"^ I?r'proverri»f>jrs iWj U-H would bjf:* bcw_fiti«l 

. ^- \ 

\ 

i f*fh^t^*ttf>in>*tf'. *tii^*^t*t . Iwi /f^ ^i^M.i\i*fH lifted that thf*y desired m*ri? H^spar*- 

\ / 
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peiH^ml 0J€rr0 physical (?qalp?n^^«t » ^nippli^*^ or apate; four ff,at umalli^r 
rd^^i^(*fj #roiiId hf? Itelpfui; irhrtse desired m^rr services oppnr- 
trndtii^n [hf tMliirm rmri wt«^ frtumittion with p#itcfit3} twr^ owdi folr 

thi^raplm%) md mtt* int^tatttan with other t<?ac)iers vould bc» bonoticial 

FlVi^ tho nin0 mn-Hj>^d Start teachers apetlfic^d hoI« draired, whili> 
thi* rcf^cilnUig four did ncit r<?^pond tr> tho question, tliree i(^/irhc»rs U«ted 
?n^«n* phyair il c^qulprnm? , BMppUf?B or *jpare m most m^dml^ tvn Hetod a 
H^''*lUt ;ind onr Mch lifted the Ti«?ed for raoic? jitnto^filonal 'iBtaf>f md 

wj*jrc niipc-ri'lraon ur tr nlolti^: about wh*it to toadi^ 

Ihi? m}ority of titurhets dl*»agr*?i?d with thr ^tiitraent that mmi te^itlwm 

« 

ii\ift* m-jxn hifidmtt^ tp ^ibuut leho ^samo way th^it they wore taught* ly^nty^thrvo 
IhvuJ tri ionifj«#?r?« replied •'no" tu thl'i que^tlan, six checked "y«^s'' and hiwii 
fip^lii-n} **dHn'i km/,*/' Of the other pr0*^uhrjc»l tMchera, six r^^plled *'f»M,'* 
ifiHW*?M*d "thiri'l knrtw," lod tuo did iic-t rMpt^irid to Uu- qi4<*fstlf»a« 

Mr^^? tiM«Ju'r»t t,*iKprf'^«it*d ^ Jjt JHfactlon when nR^ud If th€7 IcU t>uy had 
.<ro«w^pUr4H #1 tnt ir t*>/irhing j*t*aiB, Flfte^^n Hcvid Start ttiijchers replied th/jt 
rhi-y CoJt rhr// h.s*i b# ♦ n hlf*ht:/ ^JMcce^HfMl^ twol ^r/ith>>r ^Mf r f«4(?f ul, and throe* 
r^purfct d .1 K*^nMr*u 1^ filing ^iuree^i^. Ono twcher «:hede*-*d "niMttal/* ano 
r*^pt>ri^d ^he h/iJ il^i had tw m»irh ?iuccf^af4 lu mtompllnUlnp, n^f'ti^^ ^nv ra^itpd 
rh$rti? W/|H nn w,iy f nc/wlrii^ y^t, and thrive did not re^pr^^d thl^ qwmitm. 
Of thi* m»ri-Hc?{id ^it/irt tcvichem^ tww rctportc^^^tl^^ had h^tn hl^,hly HW KAn.utnlj, 
four dteckcd "ratVo;r <e«at«jl ,** nno w^b nt^utr^U ^i«d iw^* did nut renpmid 
tu thi* q writ ton. 
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f gtwblp Stiideiu Trhlfcn ( item J9) 



TItlrry Hi^iid Start t*v3cH^iS U;{.tHf mw or taure du^lrablo ntudc-at traits, 

gcrrl^K ^aUmg. Willi cittierH (^^Ib), *iml a Uiippy nut look (K^lii^ Six emh wen* 
tloiied f^taf-ttipiiUotHi' and ^ptnmHj4 msd fiMjr e^ith it^^nlloriMd nbodlt^iuis ttiM 
tiv^ity mul n ucob^ lif^ rc*?)pm)«il^iuty.. Vm^ six of the lUno nan-Head Ht irr 
tf^ni^lsocg *^%y ri^pliod to tlUB question all *Jelocti?d getting al^ng with ofchon^ 
,m i^f prlp injpurtan'^r*^ .iiiit five wleoted IntereRt in learning* rwo ^avh 
lijcntiowd a »M?p{^y amlmh mid 9clf- cun£ldenc^» and one each men t inned obc^dience 

»miy 18 (50?) Mf tiM> Head biiart* teaehom HpucIHed uncJosirable 9tijdi..i>t 
tMltn In tmpmxHc to Chin opfri-uitdtd rpu'stlcm. Of thpse, nine Fjc?iii!aned tmt 
gf-'ttlaif: nloiiR wUU ».r,l»ersi, nfivan Urited apathy, aix each mentluned Irjpulslve 
Miavior and negative yiiilnok, tlir«'o llMtvd yeH-cc,«ntetcdneB«», and two Hljyneas. 
Fi«if ftf tlit' ninf hon-llcad Start tuachprw npMcIfiod one or mxc yndealMblt' 
lr.iU«i, o£ «hl.:h the jri-i^t frtn|M»»niIv lUtad wort' il.n gel tint? alanp, with othfcs 
ii)» m»3^iti/i* rM4am4 {>) ami '^^f*lf -«^enti>r<tdrieB8 C?), Apathy and shyness wore 
csich m*atIoRi^d hy t*virhi*r, 
St riff Ing ai 1 1 fifi-n ( 1 t»^?n 31) 

In #wwf?r tu the* »iiitnfron» **Hivi* yriM * vor punl'^h* d a child in your ciaBS 
by atrlklni: or ^p^inkinR htm or hf t^,'* H^.^d Start tividu^tn air:*wrrt»d "Nu/' 
elKht ^ifild *'yef4/' and ^tght ^krlinc'd ito /unqw* ^ t\\^ i\wmlfyij^ Tlirce non-Hoad 

rllned to ^jgi^wer /:md twi» did mii ri^pty nu tho que«^^lnn» 

TItc £ ict irhat n*/arly Mfiiwai|,j.Hi ui the* IkNid Start lt»nc\wt^ i22a'>) md 
»»m»-third o£ thk* either pr#?Ni>* >ul teaif***r*i .idmitted u^ing phy^ilcal pfuiinhmrut 

^ ^: 90 
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virh tlu Ir pupUa provltles Bom tmttmt to that found in the snc study 
(CouLtiotti 1972),. Wlioicher the pre«mtt Stit^pLe tcacht^rs Is mar^ ptsattlve 
thiin the SOC sample^ T»r user^ly more* honeat3^ cannot bo detemlued from tlxom • 
data* 

J^l^^rfi'l thi^_C\gi3rjrfflm Jjltpm 32) 
Of the 35 Head $birt teachers answered thlo qu^atton^ M rajjlled that 
thi*y Rcni*rMly pr^lBcd the child directly when they ^ere pleased with his 
behiWiMt. Eleven reported noo'-verbal Indications such as a sialle, a hug» or 
ether gej^tmej Uve noted tislciR a reward such aa Ciimly* prl^e^ or Inclusion 
oil m homt roll. Four toAchers used the tedml<ivto of making others In the 
Klmn mnrv of the dmd*^5 good beh/iviar, two gave special privileges, and one 
li?dlcated Siied behavior ua repoj t cards * Acscing the six nou-Jle<id Start teach- 
era whp replied to thifs question^ all reported pr^ilalng t!ie diUd dlrectlyj 
four 4lH<f natiid non-verbal praise^ and one *iHotted apeclal privllegea^ 

thUty-four Ueod Start teachers* »i»*llne^ifced a clam ^diedulo for a typical 
>lmH day, one ri piled tbair she Had no sot schedule* ^lud i;ne did nar anwer 
rhe 4m**iHim, Hali-dav cl3!>^ta were mBt frequent In ihesi: Head Start centers , 
wl^th 2i te.idter^ lifting a 3«huur Hchedule^ and six a 3 l/^-heur one* Ivi* 
tmdwm hmi jx lour^htmr elms day, and im reported 4 nine-haui: d«y; one 
en»ili reported ti 4 l/?-hour d^y ^ind a i^uni than ntnc-bour dJy* Of th^ nan-Head 
Start tt?jHliMr<5, thrive gave m B-k^mt Schedules twr% a ^-hour :^«.heduli*» tW4> a 
>^ l/^'*h»»ur Hdi^duUs and une a ^4-*honr md 7-hour day* 

I*in^»twRi- W4H the area In which the teacher^i reported the mmt Hm^nnm 
ei^ph<i9ls» aUhoHfh mtor ittivltli^s and cla^sr<K*m rourioe?^ uen^ aU^ 

•9 



t?n^hdRil^3j* %»vin\ Head Start te^ichctss rtjpoirted lU^ing u]^ to 20 minute>^ peV 
tvpliMl closa "Juv litt i^JSii&w^Ji*' ^ISJ^L^'SE^^^ 4^.tlvilk^«5; lt» used 2l**4U ml'mjtej^^ 
iiln^ rv?pwti?«l mlttutvH^^"' and unc rep^rtoJbl-i^) mtnyxi^* Four iion-ikua 

Start tcnichi?r0 apent up to ZO nlnutc*^ on language development; tvo uned 21-AO; 
one c*4ch u%^d 41*60^ SI«U10» and IQHUO niihutet^>* ,w * 

^^SLJ^hrkKk^ wero allotted up to ^ ninuum per dav tn the avhedtj^le^ of 
D Head Swrt teachera^ 16 used 10-1*1 mtttutcB and tvo allotted 20-29 winuy,s» 
Ot the non-Head Stare t^Mcheri^t ^ix reported u^lng up to 9 iroin^tes Mf'^^la&H 
tt«^e lor nuM»or Hkills and three repotted 10-^19 mtnutes* f 

thirtv Head St iit teaehers reported up to 9 t^inute^ on acAonce ^ tvo 
—allotted 10-19 Tftlnutes^ and one repented 30-59 mlrtutes; the* ^Jfrher threv* 
te.in*hen^ gave no ro^pon»e* OS the non-Head Start teachers » elglit apent up 
to 9 mtnutet^ >ind one reported 10-19 i^Jinut *r 

Sm Lil^ studh^s <3n d cominun ity* vi^^its occupied yp to 9 minutes ol the 
scheduled time (ox the Head Start teacher^*, itnd 10,rl9 minuter lot three 
otlieri^, with one Indetertnlnate re^poime and ^tvo teachers not xeapondlnf.. 
All nine noo'-Hoad Scart te tchet'^ rep»>rtcd ualng up te 9 ?^inutea on h»hi,j1 
*?tudleB* 

Art ^ Ift >3mj dr tmu wcrre alluitcd up to *^ minuter in the typical dav 

oJ Mve Head Start teacher^, 10-19 rdnutea tor 12» rninutc?* wn 

claBBroomu, ,md 1^3^19 mloates In seven* The other pt- schiial teachers 

parent ly placed a soreKhai gn atar erqpha^^)..^ on tl»<.M ^rH**it te*^v* ^Ino; tneli 

nc^dal r<spon«*e was In t*^e category v4 ^*0-*49 .wnntrr^ per typical j^iy, 

with t'vo teadier!5 altollini^ 30^39 tainuteb^ one 2^-25r lainateb. *ind t^u re* 

malnin^', two offering 1Q-L9 mtnute*3i of artt^^tie .ietlvltiii^* ' 

h 

^JS'^^. IS!i^^^S^I*SX^^MM'^'* ^^nch ?,vn Mt f^ui^h^m play ^Vcupicni u^* 9 
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minutea'in the schedules of tUreo ilead Start teadtcra, 10-19 mtauteB far six* 

20-,l9 mlnufces tn 12 teadtuts* ci^iasrooss, 30-39 r^inutci* for nine teachers^ and 

50-^59 ntnufeci for one teacher each, Ihree noa-Head Start teachers 

allotted gross wtor acfcivitlos 20-29 minutes tn their typl«l classroom 

4W t and tvo scheduled ^O'^S jaintitcs for those activities , vlth one teacher 

ejtch checking the categories of 30-39 ♦ 70-79, S0-S9 and 90-99 ntnutes. 

X constdexdble ai^tmt of time was expended In classroom routines such 

m rest ti^^ lundt, snacks, announcer^ontB and g^iitg ready to go outside* 

The «stnu5:y^ as^unt of tir?e spent on this type oi activity by Head Start 

> 

r teachers 40*49 minutes, the category* checked by seven teachers. Six 
Wchers f«par?^ed ^^pendlng 50-59 lalnutes on these ntsccUancous classroens 
aittvltless, four used 60-69 minutes per average class day> seven teachers 
^pent 70-79 nlnutes, two used 80-89 n^lnutes and seven allotted 90*99 atnutes 
t0 r^^ucines* The distribution of ^^e spent on classroosi routines by the 
non-Head Stan teachers yas sharply blijibdaU vith tvo teachers reporting 
Impending JO-^19 islnafcea md seven teportlog 90-99 mlitutes on these activities. 
Xltin ?3iiy rt^flect a difference in Interpretation of the tern •^laasroon 
rinitlncti** irnre than a difference* In practice « 

fijX, i!-H^:.L,^X.Xj:S^ Spent on Certain Classro om Ac t ivities Over the Sec^ester 
UitiW^l Vear (I te^ 40-^49) 

Data fxm only 29 H^ad Start teaclners uere available for this groi^ of 
itmii^ ^ivxe m:ym teache^^ either gave indetert5?lnate replies or refused to 
jui^iwer t^ie question. Five af the nine non-Uead -Start teachers delineated a 
u 1^^^e *ichedule of classroom activities^ with four questionnaires having to 
hv deleted dm to reii^al^ or indeterminate data* 

Of activttts listed^ language or reading, instructloiial activities 

anU ttti: pi *yl^e the only two in which a m^orlty of teachers indicated 
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they apc«\t n^re-t^ian 10> 01 tho t0tal cl tif^^ ovi*t t*tc ao^ster 
adUHtl >e4f» £K*Wit HcoJ M;*rt icat^n r^ r^u parted up t*3 I0> titr^e sipcnt: on 
Loiguage or rcMdiiig» lb rc^>rtc%i U-^o vf tltt*ir rirts and tvp rop/*nci) 
Hpending ot jria^^b tii^je ut tUv^ n^^n-Moad Start tuachtrs two re- 

p0VtQ4 up t0 10:^^ reported and one report*^ d be tv<?c'n 31 .md 4t)> 

the dav^'s tlr^^Vn language and ri^Mding/ 
Free. pLiy <>i'capicd up tv- 10? the tisK of II HoaJ St.irt teachers, 
11-207. inr 17 and for one. ite%?ng the .^thcr prcHdiucil ccMcht?rs, 

turtle rejv^rted ra:^, mit iron .md frot? 

chetr t it}*? in £ri^c pXav amvntJli*^* 

Activities* in uhxch r.iist teachers r^^portcd spendimg 20? it-^'^ 
thttr cl<is«> t£«sc' weu* iclcn/d (with 26 Head Stan four otht-r prt'ScJn^oi 
t^air^iers 4Cp0rti4ie ti^ ;a? tl^ii^ .md tHree He^id St,art md ^nelother tea* 
chi>r rapisrtms; n-2n sacUn ^tuOxcs (22 Head Start and fdSr othe? teadiers 
j!Ii?:cin8 xo 10' an^ ^i^xcti Head Start ^nd ontt* r^m^Hvad ^{art ti^cher 

fcpi^rtlne. 11-20/ ^rithiretic {16 Hoad Start ,md fmir non-Hcdd:. Start teacher?* 
ai*>ttaiiiJ'. up to 1- , 12 Head ^t.irt and iion-Hvad Stan tiMther rt^ptrtinv^ 
U^20^^ md one id St.irt t^vicher t%>ftin^. 21-30> tt?:5c), physical education 
(25 Jkavi St.itt irtd all S f^'ner teadJer?* aliot;tiiig U-IOa t^^rt-'t Ucnd 

Start tcaci.< -rf, rcp«:»rtt«s n-2i>i^ md one lU^d Sca?t te.. f«er l??.cwec<i /i-S)^), 
.m-H .Aitd cr<tfs (17 St.irt ind tvu Mn-Her.d Start tctJ^-yrs reji^rtujg 
tfc' tO' tlr« , U Head Start md tvo yon-Head iit irt te?<iJiyrs reporrinp. ll-iO?. 
ti?-.' .md . ead» flUottius 21- M tto-), rK>-^t and snacks {2& Head Surt cmd 
.1)1 5 «o-.-)icaa Start toacher^ r<#cirtlnE ti-^O'/ ,«xa yne .tU'Jttinc 21*l0/>, 
fl^tisAc the explaining of cUsa rulc\. (each with 25 Start pjid lour, nctn- 
Held St art teac*^^n-^ aUou isg 0^10?: tiwi.' m4 lovr Head St.irt ai<*' one- non-Head 

Start tCiichcr ,»l lotting ll-^oac). / ' ^ 

/ 
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lirdiJ . tirt ana id ^i^iti^ ^wxevd ^irtuAly unartitsquslv t^at It huS 

With p^:»p0r la*tru»:tii?rt K*iity b^am w^U, ar*a aisa^^rt^cd vith *th£^ 
j»l%4WPk:nt that U*t3e ^tudirai * wUl alw iv^ i**.^^.- iowtr tti^^n t^ddl<?*'CJass 
cl^Uiirci*t th^*t thc> do n0t v.^t to ii»am, t^Mt It bcua proven tfaat 

v*n vi**!^^ tiKtc wa> divided v>pi^^ii>.^ w*iL^,*'PiuadvM?stuged chtldn »^ leim 
Si^itl; d#.% t nave thfj right bac>gr*^UAtd u aclic^olwark* B)ei^ty-(vat '*adu r- 
il^ h^M Start Md tiw n0n-^^h\id btart} ^3gcccd vich tlUs ^t;ati^?2citt^ 
i^rvtf>tccn <1S iT^m llVud >^ «r£ .j»»d two ^tU%:s ptK^^^cnool tcadiet-^) dlsdgrc*i.'d* 
ttT-»pct't tel^ t^^i this Itcr^ ,^ujei^:i^^t,^ that rc^pis^adcni** r*<r» have bt*i.»n attending 
aitit^rerjii^iUy tM thi* ruin ,i*3id *ii^»^^*rdinfite i:lau»es. 

*Utt t/r iitad Start tifi^H^.r^ C^j^lS) c^cckid rhe statef^v^jit that al! 
^I'^^ii^v gft*^ip;* a^ttniid gt*t laU> d rlghtb ^?T3t*dliitvI> , five felt ti^at 
;iU ^lur^rltv ^.r*'»2ps i^nautd j^*ct luliy rights, l^yt it *a bound to r/iVe 

l*'i>K it^j, i^"ir •i^tr^.d wir^ xhv :^tatt.'*rnt that nii^iarity graup:^ wuld^ 
jtj iH^iicif ptnpjt.'AH it tls^^lt ^r^vi^i^ «tiwv^ *j44f**t rtil^tt: such e^^rrcp'^.\ dt** 
t-' ?«;ad it.^rt it,>f*.I»tr-. f*U that r*>o i^tuch l*>it^ had fecen ^^-^v 

'^4. "^^ct*^ *M?ild fcfv bi*^Sifr ^>t I K-s^tling U „'»;U*>,*| |f%, and Juhf^ thv**i tv/ 
ft 

* - « ' " ' as . ■ ; " 



Ihc nen-Hoisd Start "rcachcm a graiJp vew s<.-?Dcwhat rv:»te ^^*>ni^A*tv4tiVi* 

' - ' ^ ^ -'^ ^-^ ^ ' • ; J - ■ 

.iist to,u that it vould take a long i^tno to be ticci2rs>2l**feed* 1 Vj? 
fc*lc that g,<ii3d 8cho0ling,^d J^bs i^ore the easiest way to ol^prtty TP^roup 
ri^t^, rosd tme fiTlt th.it i.^ntte^ dvf^m4^ by ntncirity gtiv^up organic at jLi:^^^^ 
W4?ri* hj4irt Jng the ii^^t ft^? r^aar^Tty «L^t3. 

anrit»^t*r t^t^iti* jtor r^Vv i?v yi,<r» *«^ere*<i' nine ^^^^ td "^tart j»u t^rct* «?ther 

^i*n-rr.ivellcd grc^L? ^ Ta*^ r,3|ority of t^acfe?r.» (•:*3"Kead Start ,apd ^on- 
Vva%^ Star?r),h;i tt ivelied ih /irerlca r re th^m 1 ,naa oiler* ixcQ tb *r pte^tnt 
^^^^^11 .^nd abt»w naif t^e Ik^id Start teaeherf^ CI 7) ^KJd ^% luxtd ( ii c^f 

^«en^.y*r(i>;<e* l^ou^ St.m tni^ l^<»al' e^ther prt--»chaol ^oacAtr^ tcp^:'.rtcd^ 
t-^fr^jp iper at * fg.'TSine Amdc^^ t^r* p^Utl^^iil topir.: nearly ^^icry di>v^< 
,ir^j ^ '.r ?t-- j^aU three n^A-l^ead Siart tt::ac>»eTn rtfporcc^ re dl^g .u^"^ 

T}ilrrti</ <5l iWfii St.in te^,^' ^•r*^ did m% bi^l t v a^^v ity 
^^fi^^n^nlzatU^p . fi ns oni:^ 4,*»*c^ t« tw^ irstd turrt v*r»' . ^ 
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two. to four. The most frequently reported orgariizatlpris were church-relatecl^ 
and we r 6 listed by 12 :Head- Start respondents . Six teachefs^^ch listed b^-^ 
;longing to educational improvement and social action groups , and four to 
sociai or ,»personal interest groups. Among the non-Head 'Start teachers, two^ 

. ' ■ , ' ' ^\ ^ 

Delonged^ to one orgariizatipri , five to twoj^ and oiie each to four and to six- 

, ^ \ ■ ^ J ^ ' . ' - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

organizations .c As^;with the Head Start teachers , church activity groups were o> 

• ' " ' - . ' ^ 

listed by -the largest numbel: of teachers (6), followed by social action groups 

(5) , educational improvement groups ^4) , social ancj personal interest, gr^bu^s 

X. - / ' :• .'1 ' ' . \ \ 

(3)-, and; ci^vic associations 1(1) , 
Membership in; Prof essibnai -Organization (Item 11 4X 

Most teadiers sampled belonged to no professional education assqciatlcns 



(N=18 Head Start and 5-n6h-Head Start teachers).. Of^the remaining Head Start 
teachers, six^ belonged to one, five to two, and two to three. Of the non-Head. 
Start teachers, five belonged to no pirofesriohal organizations^ two to tWo, 

T ■ ^ ' ^ ' . ' ' ^ - . > 

/and one each to three and: to four. f( | 
Attendance at ^Local or State, Education Meetings. (Item 115) 

Two~thirds of /both, the Head Start ahdinon^Head Start teachers reported 

- 1^ \ 



t least one educational meeting during 



the ptev^ous year, with 



1 



the. majority of these attending, moi:e than one meeting. Most of these meetings 

.were sponsored by professional educational organizations,, although some of 

thci ^.meetings attended/by the nonrHead S^rt teachers, were sponsored by 

coiranunity' action groups'. 
Knowledge of £ommunity-Mf fairs .(Item ;116) 

The majority of both Head Stant and .non-Head S'tar^t teachers (22 Head 

Start and' 7 .noh-H^ad -Start teachers) felt they/ were.^^ 

' * ' ' ^ ^ • " - \ . 

about thji cphimunity which they were teadiipg. Etsjven. -Sta^^^^ ard two 

hon^Head: Start teachers felt themselves to >:e very^^weii-^inf prmed, jand^ t^^^ * 

Heiad Start teachers reported they did rtot fell well-informed. Ill is item 7^ 



\ 
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*\ 

*^ however^ is affected by the fact that many of .the teachers, especially 
those from Head Start,/ ly have lived in the neighborhood; or community 
Where' they taught. Unfortunately, the questionnaire did not contain an. item 

. ^ p^rta^inihg ,to this Issue* * . ' ^ 

^Readinp of Education Articles (Item 117) 

. . • ^ The, majority of trenchers (25KHead^ Start apdr six -noh^Head Start) re~ 
ported, reading.4ducati9n articles once pr .twice a week , ahd^ almost .ali ihe 
rest (ten^ Hea^ Start and three npn-Head Start teachers.) reported readings 
them several times a Wnthi Only .one tegqher (Head -Start), reported reading'^- ^ ' 
education aiitlcles^ PP^ly op'ce in a great while.. 

LanRuage/Facliities Score (Sum, 6L Items 118-^47) "1 ; 

Giving; oTfe p^oint for each cprrect. answ* for each pf the thirty * 
Language Facilities items (items 118rrW7) , a summed Language Facilities . ^ 

score was .obtained for each teacher. The range of scores for the Head Start : 
teachers , was from eleven to thirty items, correct, with the median at 24.-5 ^ i 

items*: The nohrHead Start teachers' scores rahgedrfipm seventeen- to 
twentyr-six. ij;ems' correct, with #he median at 23.6. Since the Teacher ^ ' 

Questionnaire was completed at home, the possibility exists that some subjects * ^ 
may haye received help in obtai^hing correct answers, thereby ^invalidating, ' y 
these data > i * - . I 

Teacher 'Attitudes Toward ^.Work and .Supervisor . (Items .:56-106) > ^! 

Work jrjiprale appeared- generally quite high for this -sample.,- The great- 
.majority of teachers responding to these item§ either agreed or strongly 

^g-feeedi^v/i- th t he statement that their job was a very inipji^rtant one (97% 

Q.f ' the Head Start .and 86% tof the other preschool teachers) , that they en~ 
. joyed £l^eir :present teaching position ^(94% of the Head Start teachers and 
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100% of the 'lionrHead Start teachers), and that their relations with the 
people oh the job were enjoyable (86% of Head Start and 100% of nofi-Head 
Start teache^irs) ,. Slightly over half (53%) of the Head- Start teachers - 
and all of the other preschool teachers ffelt that the. educational progr^ 
at their school was what they liked it to hi\ Half the Head Start teachers, 
arid 85% of tfhe honrHead Start , teachers reported they would not want to leave 
their present teaching job. " ~^ 

^ ■ ' - 

Teachers tended to^be moire concerned with their pupils' affective 
and social development than with their intellectual development, at the pre-^ 
kindergarten level. Both groups of teachers 'almost unanimously agreed that 
they were more qoncerned with how hard a child was trying ^t-han with what he 
was. accomplishing, arid oyer three-quarters of the teacljers felt that * 
children's learning to get along .with others was as important aa learning 
letters or numbers at this age; They generally felt (75% of Head Start and/ 
86% of the other preschool teachers) that a. teache\ should inquire into, a 
child's personal problems, that a teacher's authority is not destroyed if 
she's frtendly to the children in her class (72% and 100%, respectively) 
and. tljat sharing their own personal experiences with the chil^en could 
be a teaching experience. The majority, reported they always tried to have . 
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dassj parties to celebrate children 's birthdays (89% arid 86%,. respectively) 
iThe majority of. teachers stated they felt that interacting with arid , 



informing parents was; very importarit. They 6verwheimii>gly fel't that 

. - \ ' ' /' ' /' 

discussing the child's work with his parents was not a waste- of time, the 

- -J • • ' ' ■'''!' 

majoijity indicatirig that they talked to every parent about his .or her child' 
.work once or twice a year (97^ o^. He aid Start teachers and 57% of the other 
teachers). Almost ill of the* Head Start teachers (94%) biit slightly less 

' r ' 

• / / ■ 
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than half of the pther pi^eschdol teacheri^. reported visiting the homes of 

* " 

all their pupils at least once a year*. These data may reflect the greater 

emphasis ;placed' in Head Start on pareat Involveinent, 

: - * 

The majority of teachers (.69% Head Start, 80% other teachers) who 

responded to the question answered that they always or very often Interrupted 

ongoing activities to deal with moral or ethical problems when they. arose. . 

the Head Start teachers tended to be less concerned about the use of foui 



language In their classrdom since slightly over half (55%) said they seldom. 

or only occasionally 'reprimanded' any child using, fpul language; 80% of the 

other preschool teachers who responded to^the question said that they most 

often or 'always reprimanded foui language,. ^ [ 

The group of (questions" dealing with teacher's ne^d for authority and 

control in. ^the classroom Indicated' that tnost of the teachers were not 

overly concerned with maintaining authoritarian. teacher control. Most (94% 

and 78% 6f the Head Start and other preschool teachers, respectively) 

disagreed with the statement that children shouldn't work by themselves 

since they make top "many mistakes that way ,. Most felt that children should 

be allowed to paint or draw in the way they wish .(83% and 67%^^ respectively), 

and did not feel that the best way to settle childreri's quarrels w,as for 

• * " * 

the teacher to step in immediately (55% and, 57%, respectively). The majority 

AelJ that having the child do small errands and chores for the teac|ier could 

be a gopd learning experience (94% of .the Head Start teachers and 100% of / 

the seven responding non-Head Start teachers) . They felt that a child should. 

he free to tell a teacher if she's wrong (92% and 86%, respective!^, of ' 

teachers who, respond' to this question). Opinion was split on whether a 

teacher should interrupt the class to get one child's attention; with only 
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39% of -the Head Start teathers but 85% of the responding non-Head Start 

' teachers, agreeing with this statement. Many agreed that a child not 

respecting the. teacher won't learn much (44% of Head Start arid, 400% of the 
non-^He ad Start teachers responding to the question)., although the majority. 

. of the Head Start teachers (64%) arid a third of the nonTHe.ad iS tart, teachers 
agreed that they scmetime^admire a child who. disobeys his teacher. 

The teachers generally reported that getting a ^cnild to "understand".' ' 
his work, and not just to do it in a rote manner, was very importarit* (81% 
•and 66%, respectively).. All the Head Start teachers .and- seven of the nine 
other pres School teachers^ replied that they always or almost .'always planned . 
what they were going to do before the start of each day:. v \^ 

Jri regard to the questions on teachers' attitudes tow^aj^ parents' 

-^training and care of their .children, slightly fewer than -half of the teachers 
felt^that the parents' of their students had taught their chl4>dreri good 
manners (4 7l and 44%, respectively)., but most . agreed that thei;: pUpils were, 
dressed about as well as their parents coCild afford (83% and.67%) and 

.^. disagreed with the statement that the language their pupils heard at home was 
probably disgraceful (72% and 67% disagreeing^ respectively). Most teachers 
(80% and 77%,x respectively) disagreed, with the statement that parents' 
classroom visits- interfered with classwork. * - 

. .|,: -. ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

Attitudes Yoward Supervisor r , ' . 

The majority of the teachers in this study gave positive ariswers to 
the questjLjpns regarding their supervisor's competence, lidministrative ability 
arid affectivity. They generally reported that their supervisor was always 
or most often consistent in policy '(75% arid 55%, respectively) ^ got the facts 

before malcing supervisory decisions (78% arid* 67%) , had good suggestions 

• . . . , • - ^ . 

. (72% and 67%) » and made decisions based on educational consideratioris rather 
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than on^adrainistrati've convenience (61% and 55% ^ respectively) • A • 
considerable number of the responding teachers ♦ (45% of the 33 responding 
Head Start andtj75^ of the four responding non-Head Start teachers) felt, 
jthat their supervisor did not have his/her work well-9rgahi2ed, however, 
^and there was some difference of opinion as to whether their supervisor 
;put off" making important ^e^cdslpn^td^d long. 

Most teachers replied that their supervisor put them at "fease while 
talking to them (78% and 67%, respectively) , showed an Iriteresf in their 
welfare (78% and 67%), ^tried to comply with teacher's requests (64% and 
67%), ^and took the teacher's side in cases of parent complaints' (61% and 
55%). Teachers felt that ,they were given a significant—part in deteiiniiiing. 
pblici/es affecting them (61% and 55%); and were allowed to express, themselves 
freely ab(#et educational matters (75% and 67%). They generally did not 
feel that the supervisor visited their class too often (62% and 80%, 
.respectively i of the teachers jresponding to this question) . Most Head Start 



teachers (72%) did feel, however, that they were expected to follow "^certain 
rules for personal appearance, although; only a third of the other preschool 



teachers answered "mpstly" orl "always*!, to^this question 
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APPENDIX C . . ■ 

RESPONSES OF. L-EE COUNTY , ALABAMA 
HEAD' START TEACHERS TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 

(YEAR 3) 



\ 
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' ' Item' Responses of Lee County 

; . Head Start Teachers (;Nrl3) , Y^ar 3 

Sex of ■ Teachers. (Item 1) v 

Two -of the thirteen Lee County -Head. Start teachers (15%) were male.. 
This percentage of male teachers is considerably greater than that found 
in the three urban study sites in Year 2 and; in the literature. 

^Number of Years ,of Schooling (Item- 2) . ^ ■ 

The range of years of schooling was from 12 to 17 years, jwith the 
inedian at 14.3- yiars and thW mode =(3 teachers) at 13 years. Th^s is some- 
what less schooling than that of the SDC and RTI teachers, and also somewhat 
less thanf'iat of two of the three Year 2. sites. The St. Louis site, with 
a mode of 12 years of schooling, was most comparable to Alabaina. In both- 
sites, the Board of Education was not the sponsoring agency; differences in 
.sponsors, therefore, apparently ijfeflect differerid selection criteria for 
teachers. • v 

. Number of ^ Years Teaching (Item 3) * ^ - 

tdtal teaching experience ranged from one to 11-15 years* As was the 
case with the Year .2 sample^ the majority of che Alabama teachers (8) 
reported between one, and -five years ot teaching experience* 

Present 'Teaching (Items 4-6) ' ^ 

Two. of the, teachers- had spent less than one year in their present 
•^.position, five had: spent between, one and three years, and five between four 
and six years, with one teacher not responding to the question: At the time 
CheAlabama teachers completed this questibnnaire (spring, 1971) H§ad Start 

^ad been in" operation -six years. . 

Six of -the Alabama teachers (46%) reported previous- teaching experience 
in .regular school settitigs. Three .'reported preschool experience, one had 
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taught iti kindergarten and two in gradeb one to three. Of the five teachers 
reporting teaching experience in non-school settings, all reported teaching 
•Sunday School.- * . ' 

Four of the teachers (31%) reported some previous experience with low- 
income or disadvantaged childfen^^ ^^Of these four teachers, two reported 
previous preschool experience, one in a school setting, and one in a ,one-to- 
one. activity such as tutoring. This percentage of teachers reporting previous 
experience with the disadV.antaged is simiiar to that of the other three sites 
in Year .2 (39%) . The duration of these experiences ranged from 1-5 months 
to, 5-9 years, with the mode of two teachers at one year. 

Goals (^Et em. 7j ' " . .. . 

Teh Lee County teachers listed one or more classroom goals in answ.er . 

, to the open-ende.d question^ **What are you trying to accomplish with the 
children in your class?" Like the Year 2 teachers, the Alabama teachers 
listed a variety of classroom .goalis, the most frequently-reported replies 
being social, development (8 teachers), academic skills (7), and love of 
school (A). Also mentioned were phys.ical-motor deyelopmeht (3) and disr 
cipline (3), with self-concept, emotional development, curiosity and personal 
qualities each being reported by two teachers. More Year \ teachers than • 
Alabama teachers^listed physical-rmotor skills and positive »selfr concept as 
important classroom goals ^ while more Alabama teachers listfed social develop- 

.jhent arid love of school. . • . 

Preference for teachlng-Boys or Girls (Item\8 ) 

in- contrast to the Year 2, urban teachers who in general reported a 
preference for teaching boys., only five Lee County .teachers reported pre- 
f erring teaching: boys , seven preferred girls ^ and one gave no response. This 
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may reflect the differences in ranking of classroom gq_als as well as the 
fact thai male, teachers were included in the Lee County sample/ 

Continue Teaching (Item 9) • * ^ ^ /""l* 

Eleven teachers xeport^d^xh^t^^^ presently planned' to teach beyond 
the end of the current year, and two g^ye^a "don't know" reply^ 
Age (Item 10) ' . 

„ Median age was 27 years. Eight teachers were^'etweea 21 and 30 years 



old, .two between .31 and 40, and one each- b'etween 51-60 and"61-65. Thus', 
the^ Alaba ma^teajbhers were a somewhat younger group ^th an the Head Start teache 
in.^any of the three urban sites. 

Desirable Teacher Traits, (Ttem 11) 

Twelve teachers specified one or more desirablje teacher^ traits,. Com- 
passion Was listed by eight teachers, arid patience; love of children and 
friendliness wfere each mention.ed by six. Two teachers each listed en5)athy 
and being a good disciplinarian as^ important ^ and one each stressed being^ 
unprejudiced and open-miftded, " ^ 

Special Training (Item. 12) 



Three * Of the eleven teachers responding to this question. had no special 

" - . ^ \ ' ■ * 

training for^teachihg disadvantaged or minority group chijdrenl Five re- 
ported in-service training, two ha'd attended minority education clasises,. and 
one had both in-service training and education classes. 

Entering and Continuing Career Influences (Items 13-24) 

Love of children was listed more often as an extremely or very iinportant 

o 

entering (10/12, mean =4,33) and continuins influence (10/12, mean « 4,5Q), 
with service emphasized next most often (entering: 8/12, mean 4i0; contiri-' 
uirig: .8/12, mean = 4,0);^ Intellectual factors were most often listed: as 



•being "ery, but not extremely., important (with means of 3,42 and- 3;27^;: rd-r 
\spectlvely) as an entering' and c^nciriuiog Influence, 

Hours and vacatiouja4iLe:j^ o^ten felt to be .only somewhat or ^|ightiy \ 
important (entering mean^ ^ 2,36, continuing mean = 248) , an^ sala^ was listed 
as only slightly important (mean = 2.08 for both ' entering and^\tontinuing) ^ 
Heip 'Desired (Item 25) ' " ^ ^ 

Ten teadhers specified help desired, *The most ^^ommbnly-lisVe^^ was ,\ 

for supplies or physical\ equipment (6 teachers) , followed by mo.re\ supervision 

' - ' t « * \ ' ^ 

in what or how to teach (5), One teacher listed a smaller class a^ a real ^ 



need. 



Teach as Taught (Item 26) 



\ 



As was the case with the Year 2 teachers!, thfe majority of Aiabama Vieach'ers. 



(8) reported tl^ey would not |leadi as they had^een taught. ^Four repliesdYye.s" 
-to this questioni\and one replied "don't know.V ' ^ 



Accomplish Goals (Item 28) ^ 



\ 



\ 



Five teachers felt they hadvbeeh "highly] successful" In, accomplishing th^ir 

feeling \ 



classroom goals, six felt "rather successful," on.e reported a general 



of success and ppev'chec^ed ''neutral; 



Desirable Student Traits. (Item 29) 



All 13 teachers specified one br^'more desirable ^student traits* ^^ettin^ 
along with others was listed by il teachers, interest In learning by nine, 
obedience and happy olutlopk by two^each, and responsibility by one. 

Undesirable Student. Traits (Item 30) 

O't the seven teachers specifying undesirable s.tudent\ traits , f9ur listed\ 

* 'A - / 

Impulsive behavior, three included "doesn't get along with others two 
tioned apathy, and onk each listed shyness., selfrcenteredndjss and depepdency..; 



men- 



Six teachers report^-d^striking or spanking children^ andp&ejsjLeruAreportfed 
tftat they did not; This was' a much higher parceatage of teadiiers replbrting 
use of^physical punishment than was 'found, with the. Year 2 urban presdhool 
teachers. ^ - ^ 

Methods of Rewarding Children/ in the Classroom (Item 32). 

■ Ali thirteen teachers' listed one ot more methods by whivch they reward 
children in their' blassroom"! Eleven 'replied that they gave verb^ praise 
directly to the ^child when xhey. were pleased with his behavior* .Si^ ^reported 
non-verbal indications sucl^ ^as a smile o^ hUg, and five rer-^rted. using a ^-t 
reifard. . Two allotted special privileges and one made others' awar^ of the 
good behavior.* ; . - *^ / 

Schedule. .for, a Epical V Class Day (Item 33): ' 

Twelye teachers rdelihcated a class schedule for a typical class' day. 
Of these teachers, niije reported a^ five-hour and three a fiVe* and onerhalf 
ho^ur daily schedule. In contrast to the urban Head Start "programs sampled in 

Year 2, -the Lee County HGad Start programs itivolved^ aft extended ^day, including 

\ 

both breakfast and luqth as part of the Services provided. ^ 

* ' ' * ' . • / 

DailT Activities , s- 

^ As was the case with- the urban teachers in the previous year, language 

development and classroom routines were the two activities on which most of 

the Alabama teachers spent most time. Five teachers spent 21--40 .minutes on 

language, development , fjLve spent 41-60 minutes, and two spent ^1^80 minutes 

Number skills were^stress^d to a much lesser extent by. this group of 
• » 

teachers , since two teachers reported spending up to nine minutes on them. 
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" . *and tl\e reraaln.f^hg ten from 20-?9 minuted • Science occupied up- t.o 9 minutes 

: < ■ , ' ^\ ; .A '"^ ^ - " * I " ' , V ' 

' , *ia thp scheduJLe of four teachers^and £r6m lio-Wj minutes fer eight. = Soctv<l 

^studies was reported by aM .twelve teachers^tp bccupy ho more than nine 

>^ ' \ * X 1 * ' • 

, . minutes ^f/ their class time. j . ^ ' ' - 



^ In cne*'u&i* 



icademic areas , a\i music Imd drama gccu^»ied xip to nine 




'mtes.for one teachet, between^ lO^SL minutes !fhr six, 20-29 minutes. \ 
/ ■ ./ ' .s , I ' ' \ ^ ' ^ ; ' ' _ • ^1 

• . for th^cee^ 30-39 Tnintites for cne, and 50-59 minutes for one. Gross .motor ' 

» • * actd'vities were atlotted 10'-i9. minutes in the schedule of ojie 'teadieiu* 

■■ .f-frf-' " .: ■ .■ V .1? "V - - 

. 20-129 minutes for seven., AO-49 minutes for two, 50-59 f,or pne ^nd 60^-69 

' fotf one. Eleven teaclvers jfc^potted spending 90-99 minutes cn class.foom 

• ' ■ '• - " ■• V ■' ^ \ •• - ' . .ss . . 

' ■' X '~ • "> -■ ■■' ' ■«* -j^. \ ■ - ' • ' . ' •. 

'■ - V-Vroutines -and one spent^^6p-69•-^^ ^.i. 'v.-^iw' , 




Percentage of time Spent op Classroom Activities; O^ier the Semester (Items 40-^i9) 

. > Language, arithmetiic and ffee^piay were the only activities wl^dre more 
<han half the teachers reported spending bio re than 10% of; their class time 

over the semester. ^ Three teachers spent up to 10% time on reading .and, language, 

. ^ ^ . ' \ . ' ^ 

four spent- between 11 and 20%,, three between .21 ahd 30%, and one from 51-99%. 

> jrx>ee" -play vas .allotted up to 10% time by- five teachers, 11-^20% by^fbur, ^1^30% 

' '^'^ ' ' ' ' < rw^ ' ' J " ^- 

by two^ and 4i-50% by one. Five teachers spent up to 10% titae on arithmetic ^ and 
Che* o.thex :f ive teadiers responding, to this 4tem spent between: 11 and 20% time, 
Jh the other academic ^xeas^ science was al located up to iO% time in the 
schedules of seven teachers ahd 11-20% for three. Social studies took up to 10% 



of'^^the time of eight teachers, 11-20%. time for two and. 21-30% for one. In non- 



academic areas, arii-s.. and crafts occupied less tn/^10% of ths time in nine 
^acher's classrooms,, and between, 11 and 20% of the\lme for three others 



Music i ^ vities took; up to 3,0%.,^ time for eleven teachers and 
. . as did. explaining class' rules. ^ * 




, M inorit>y\^At-titudes -(It:eins 34r-39.) ' . 

As teachers in an eissentially allTblacH; prbgrari,, the .teache disagreed 
unanimously with the statement that minority .group children donVt want to 
^ I'earri, indi agreed that these students could learn as well as Anyone; Most 
\ (10) disagreed with, the: statement that they will score low^ir than middle- 
class ^ai;^ a small majority (8^.ag reed with the, statement ^that tliey 

;?arifc io learn," but don't have thkright backgrbund for 'School work/ 

t EqUal ^Rights f or, mfiority/ ):?roups (Icem^ljZ) - ' ' " . 

^ight teachers fel^iill rights shbuid^.be^ ^rgrited immediateiy j- thir^ felt 
'' that mhopity-g^iip-m^^^ shouldn't intake .extreme' d^^^^ and. two felt that 

ch'ey should concents atie ;pn Sjchoollng-and job^ . 

- ■ . •' ' i = ' ■ ••■ ■ . * 

\ . Quter State Residancfc and '.traveirihg, (Items, 16.7^109.) 

This sample of teachers vari'ed In the extensiveness of their travel ex-r 
per|;ence* 'Se>-eh teachers had resided In another state for more than a year: 
^ six had not* Seven had txayeiled over jCqOO miles Jfrtom their home, five be- , 

^ ' ' ■ - ■ ^ ' i 

tween '500 and. 1^(00 miles and; one had neyer travelled more than 500 miles 
from h|r home in the^ U,S. Jlihe had ne?>Srer travelled in a foreign country,, ' 

/Vj^^o h^d^;rt " , „ _ 

Reading and Discussion of^^-Pblibical Articles (Jterps 110-111) 

The Lee Count}^ Ifead Start teachers reported/considerable involvement in- 
reading and dlscussi^ bf pol peven tea.cbers reported reading, 

poji.tical articles nearly every .day , one once or twice a week and one once .in 
a .great while,. J^en^ reported, discussing political issues practically every 
d'^y, two ohce^'or twice a week, and one a few times a mbnth. ' - * 
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MembersKlp a.n , Non-Professional Cdniinunity. O rsahi zations :(ltTem^l^^^ 

.Four of CHe teachers, ^belonged to ho dotmiiuiiity- orgaivi;zat^^ tw.b; each 
b-elonged to one,, two, three artd/f our prgariizatiohs,, and one belongsci to 'f^ye.. 



Those most frequently listed were sod'ial action groups. ;(.7.)i,,.church^re±^ 
groups (6^):, sociar or .pegpson^l intere^^^ X>) ^ civic associations (2)/ 

and educational- imprtvement .f,roups» (1) . 

" - i " ^ ' , . ' ' ' , \ ' 

Kriowfuedge.-.of ^Coinmuriity. Aff airs ^( T tem^G) 

,Pdve -teachers repor.ted*;that rtfcey ■'fer^ theinselyes verx ^rifoxmed; ] 

about ;the^ cppnunity in which they V^or;^^^ and' eight fett •fairl'y well^inf ofnied^; 

Reading of Educabionai Articles ri^tem lUZ) * ' , /; 

:Eive^ teachers reported, reading education articles a- few times /i^'^^^ 
and eight srepprhed reading * ^ \. 

Lanpttege Facili t ies. Score (Sum of Itefns. ll 8rIA7^ ^ ^ 

flle^ Slimmed: Language '^ac'ilit^^ score (which' consisted of one ;p6irit for - 

each of tihe thirty language iteihs ^orgcect).' rianged f rpm IQ -to 30,, with; the 

' , _ ' - ' ' ■ I ' ' - 

. inedian at 24 .0 itejns correct... This compares favp 

-Facilities ,s core- ^obtained iby £^^ 2 teacbefs-,; whose median score wa| 

V- - ' ' * * ~ ' 

V 2^K.5 ' i'temss correct . . 

Teacher Atiiltud es Toward ivork and Supervisor.;CItems 56"i66)» 

As had: been :the case with'/the Year .2 teachers , work ahoirale within the 
Alabama sample was quite :hi.gh. Most agreed pr strongly agreed th^t tiveif 
jpV ^-t^^ a ye/y i^^^ one <85%)S; that they^ enjoyed^ their , present teadv^tig 

iposltdpn X7Z%X, and t;hat their relatapnships with their :cp^v7orkers were en joy- 
.abJb (9iX)\i/ :Sllghtly- more Xhon.li^aif (54%)^^^ agree^ that they 

Wauid non waat.to; leave ^ihelr present teaching jpb ^ Only about pne-,fourth of 



th a. teachers, ((23%); agreed that ^tha^ educational program in rtheir school was 
^what they would like it to be,/hQwev^ri This is a^ considerably smaller per- 
centage- than: was found ainong "l>he Vear 2 teaciiers^ ^ - 

The: Al^abatna teachers, l-ike^ ^their yeal\2 pplleagues^ st^issed affective 
artd. sopial; develdpm^ iKeir 'kifidergap^e^ almost all agreeing that 

;tfiey were-^more concerned wfth hcw 11^^ is trying .than with how .much 

iHeVHas accompiisfilng,. and that, ^a childr^s getting, along with others, at. this, 
age wasr moxe important than hiV learning letters ^br^niimbers. Mo^tL. (96%) felt 
that:haying-a chidid "understand" :his worlc,, rather fcliah doing, it in a irote man 
^nei:, . .was impiort^^ Most agreed- \S5%) that a should^ ihquire into a 

xhi'lrf's ^perSonal or f amily frbblems^, that a teacher ^s authority, is hot des- 
troyed^if she^s' friendly^ to heir pupils '(;7^7%"X, that sharing; personal ex- 
^periehcea with rguprjls wasf ;p6tehti^5^riy a\gopjd= learning technique. Most 
.teachers (62%) txied- to have .cl'ass .parties to, celebrate special events; 

rae majority of -the .t^ expressed positive feelings toward inter- 

actirigrvith and informing 'parents . Most felt that it was not a waste of 
time, to discuss the chiTd^s work with his parents (77%) > and slightly more 
. than: two- thirds (69%)- indicated :that they discussed the child -s^.* work with ^ 

.parents once or twice a year. All of the teachers reported that they visited 
\al^ thei r pupils V homes :eve^^^ ^ ^ ^- ^ 

Most teachers <;69%) agfeedt that their pupils werej about as well-dressed 
as their parents could afford, that the language j)upils heard at home was * 
probably hot disgraceful 01%). y that the parents-had taught, their children 
goodMnanners (54%) , and^ disagreed that parents ' school visits interfered 
with clas'swork (69%)-. 
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* ' - * * . 

>!ost Aiabama J:eachers (85%) reported that they would. interrupt ongoing 
activities to, deal with moral or ethi<:al problejns when they arose. Slightly 
.over :haLf (54%) said th^at tihey most often or always reprimanded foul language.. 
Like the Year Z preschool teachers, the Alabama teachers did not express* 
concern over keeping control in the classroom, Tlie statement that children 
shouldn't work* by themselves lest they make too many mistakes was disagreed 
with by 92% of the teachers. Most (92%) felt that a child snould be free to 
tell a teachey if she's wrong,, that having the child, do small :err and s for 
the teacher .could be a goo3 leamiiig experience (85%), arid^ that children 

shpuld^be. allowed to paint or draw^ in the way they wish (69%) , Slightly 

' ' '/ ^ , ^ - ' ^ " ^' 

oyer hal/ the Alabama teachers (54%) agreed that they sometimes admire a 

/ - / * * ^ ^ • 

child who. disobeys his teadier'. All teachers replied that they most often or 

/ • • ' - - ' . . ■ ^ ' * - 

alw^s planned their classroom activities be^fore they began each class^ day, 

^>-iLike* the Year 2-.preschool .teachers , the Alabama teachers expressed 
g^6rally posritive responses to questions about supervisor competence' »d 
Mministrative ability. They" felt their supervisor was always or, most often- 
consistent in^policy (92%), got facts , before making decisions (69%) , had - 
good suggestions (85%)., and made decisions on educational rather than on 
administrative considerations (62%), Slightly over half (5.4%): felt their 
supervisor didn't have work well-organized , arid 77% felt their s.upervisor * 
*put off making important decisions too long, t^ovj^ever.- ^ 

Most of the questions on teacher-supervi^'or relationships were also 
answered positively, I^st teachets .respop:^d. that their supervisor put 
them at ease while talking to them (§S%) , showed an inter^t in their weHare 
(77%), tried to comply with teadjeir's requests (77%) , and allowed the 
.teachers to'express themselves freely about educational matters (62%), 
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Slightly fewer than half the ieachers (46%). felt they were given a sign- 
ifi<:ant: part in detiBrndning poii^cies affecting them, or that .the supervisor 
would support, them in cases of parent complaints (46%) • Most teachers felt 
they were .allowed to express themselves freely about educational matters (62%), 
.and did not feel that .the s.upervisor visited their class too. often (lUo%) • 

Summary . . * 

Two teachers iTi ,this Lee County kindergarten sample were male. The 
median number of years of schoolirig of the group was 14,3 years. Approximately 
half the teachers 5^isted previous teaching experience in school settings, and 
the majority had special training for teaching the disadvantaged, . , 

' . ' ■ ' . ' • •• ■ ■ 

Most frequently-li^t'ed classroom ;goals were social development,,,, academic 
skills^ and* love of school. Most desirable student traits' were gecting along 
with others and having an interest in learning, and most frequently-mentioned 
desirable teacher^raits were compassion, patience, love of children ..and 
.friendliness. Love of children ^ service opportunities and intellectual fac- 
tors were the most important motives^for entering and contiWitig teaching. 

The Alabama teachers stressed pupils/ affective arid social development 
more than intellectual development at ^his age. Almost aLl the teachers 



reported that tKey p rails ed a child directly when pleased with his behavior, 
ajfid slightly fewer than half admitted they used -physical punishment. . 

The. schedule for a typical class day 'Was reported to be between five and 
five and.one-half hours in length. Language development and classroom routines 
were the activities on which most class time was spent. 

E^cpressed teacher morale was quite high, supervisors were evaluated 
genei^lly positively, and the importance of interacting with and informing 
parents\?as .stressed.. " - i 
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•* 

Gomparisoh with Urbaa Preschool -Sample . 

Th-e t\^d samples of^ teachers gave similar replies to the majority of the 
.questionnaire items. There \f as , however^ a small number of items on which 
the samples differed, 

* There were no male teache^^s in the ijrban- preschools , but two o£ the 
: Lee County kindergarten teachers were male 
T * , *Th.e Lie County 'teachers were a somewhat younger group (median age = 27\ 

years) than were the preschool teachers (median age = 32.2 years), and had \^ 
someVhat less schooling than the trenton arid Poftl&d, sites . More Alabama 
-teachers had special training fdi: teaching the disadvantaged than did the. 
urban te.achers , which inight s*lightiy compensate .for their slightly lower amount,, 

of schooling, ^ v . ^ . . * . - ^ 

. " , - , 'f - ' * ' ' 

, . ^ , ' Goal's :of the tvp groups were sl5,ghtly different, as was type of help de- 

. ^ • ' * - . " \ ' \ . 

sired, Mdre urban, teachers stressed^ physical-motor skills and development of ' 

' , ' - " ' * i ' ^ . s - ' 

a. posibive self-^concept as important classroom goals , whereas more Alabama , 
.Ifeachers listed as goals social development arid love of schopi. More training- 
fin what , to teach w^s most frequently listed as a need for urbari teachers ,^ - , 
whereas^ the^ Alabama teachers mo^t often stated they needed more equipment 
•and. supplies, , , * . , • 

In general', the Alabama teachers a loriger daily class schedule;,, ail' 
^ reporting a five or five and one-half hoXir class day; mbst of the urban teachers 
listed only a three to three and one-half hour schedule,* although a few urban 
non-Head Start teachers listed a seven to .riine-hour schedule., 

A slightly^ greater ^percentage- of the Alabama teachers reported punishing 
djiidren by striking or spanking them than did the urban teacher^^^ Whether 

th'isr-represents greater honesty or greater punitiyehess on the part of the, 

\ ■ ' .' - r ■ ' 

■ o ■ ■ * ' ' ■ ■ 
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Alabama teachers cannot- be determined from these data, . ' . 

The Alabama teachers reported somewhat more time spent in number and 
arifhmetic activities over the school year than did the urban teachers. This 
is ^most likely due to the fact that the Alabama children were a year older 
£han the urban children in this sample, and in a kindergarten rather than 

a, preschool program. • 

^ #^ « , ' ' ' ' 

The only work attitude that differed considerably over' che two groups 

was the« re$pbnse by more Alabama teachers that the educational prpgram at their 

school was not what they wo^lld like it to be* Unfbrt^unately , the exact nature ^ 

of the Alabama teachers*' dissatrisf action with their educational program cannot 

be determined from these data, - ' 
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While the exact wording of constrained-response items may ^be found in 
Appendix A under the appropriate_i^(^m number i the following table lists the 
codes used in reducing open-ended, questions to discrete categories. 

Item 5A "^eacHirig Experience 





1 




preschool' (Head Start, nursery, day care).. 


5A-2 


* 1 


— 


kindergarten • ^ 


5A-3 


1 


— 


grades 1-3. 


5A-4 


1 




grades. 4-6» ■ . ^ . 


* 5A-5 ^ 


1 




element ary.> unspecified. 




1 




junior high or high school; 


5A-7- 


. 1 




adult level, full time (e,g, , college teaching). 


5B-other 
piaces 


1 




yes; 9 = other (emotionally disturbed, handicapped) i 


5B-1 


^ 1 




specia^2ed prograTi within public,, private school system, 
(e.g.. Readiness Program, summer school) • 


5B--2 . 


■ a 




tutoring.. , ' ^ , 


5B-3 


1 




adult education (literacy training). 


5B-4 


i 




adult education (specialized courses/lectures). 


5B-5 


■'1 




teacher training. 


5B-6 


1 




Sunday School, Bible School, religious clas3es. 


5B-7 


i 




non-academic group activity: camp, group leader, Y classes. 


""56^8*: 






mus^ic, art., dancing lessons. 



Item 6 Experience with disadvantaged 

6-1 1 = preschool (Head Start , nursei^, day care) . 

6\2 i = public/private school teaching or program associated with 

>^ school Xe.g., Readiness Program, summer school); special class 

,6-3' 1 = Sunday School, church. " - 

6-4 1 =T group activities (camp, girl scouts, art class). 

6-5 1 = one-to-one activity (babysitting, music class ^ tutoring) . 

6-6^ . 1 = Head Start Volunteer or Teacher aide. 

6A-Duration 0 = refused;^ 1 = 0-5 nibs; 2 = 6-^11 mos;; 3 = 1 yr.; 4 = 2r4 yrs; 

' . * 5 = 5-9 yrs or moire; .6 = 10 yrs or more. 
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Item 7 Goals. 



7^1 * I 1 = develop academic skills (reading, language, counting-, learning 
colors, speaking ability); specific subject matter. 

7-2 1 attention to -children working according to their own ability , 

. • up to own capacity, putting' forth best effort, 

7-3 1 -develop expressive skills: art, music, dance. 

7-4 1 = develop physical rmptor skills. 

7-5 1 = social development; get along/live with others, work/play " - 

jether, share, respect rights of others, courtesy, politeness. 

7-6 1 - goo* teacher-pupil/adult-child relationship^, have children 

cohfllde in« me,%se adults- as^ resources . 

7-7 1 = good Tritizeriship : be a useful meinber of society , respect law 

and order, be of servite to community; awareness of community/ 
natioriar/world^roblems . 

7-8 1 = develop self-concept /esteem, self-identity: confidence, build 

ego, so he feels .he's ipiportant, respect? nimself, give him 
tasks, on which he 'ir succeed. #" 

7-9 1 - emotional development: happy, well-adjusted, learn to express 

feelings openly, handle hostility . 

7-10 " 1 = instilLlove of/interest in schpol/learhihg. 

7-11. 1= foster curiosity, questioning., creativity, initiative, 

decision-making, problem-solving. • ^ 

- . ™ . ' * ' * , ' - 

7-12 i = develop personal qualities: persistence, responsibility, 

indilperidence, honesty, build: character . 
** » « , ' * * , 

7-i3 ' 1 = self-care: health habits , sleep, diet , getting, dressed*. 

7-14, 1= discipline: self-.cpntrol, attentipn, sitting still, good behavior 

follow rules. ' • 



Item 11'' Desirable teacher traits 





I 


. • 11-^2 


1 


. 11- 3 


1 






li-:4 . 


1 


11-5 


1 


11-6 


1 



patience, perseverance, calm. , 

love of^cliiTdrenT enjoys.^c|iil^^^ real interest/concern 
for each' child, liking* fori people. — 

friendly, cheerful, pleasant , smiling face enthusiastic, 
sense of humor. ' ^ ' 

compassion, respect for others., kind, understanding, un- 
selfish, willing to go out of way for others. 

'self-confidence. 1 . ' . 

well-trained, understanding of child development, knowledj 
intelligent. ^ , 
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Item 11 Desirableteacher. traits (con' t.) * 

11-7 1 = empathy, can put self in child's place, ability to relate . 

to/communicate with children; * 

il-8 1 = open-minded, flexible, adaptable, willing to try new things, 

ability to see both sides of ajquest-ibn. 

11-9 1 « unprejudiced, fair, tolerant. | . 

11-10 / 1 — disciplinary: firm, can keep the -children under control, 

sets rules • , , * , » ^ 

11- 11 / 1 = good example for the children, good^T^'ral principles. 
Item 12 Special training . . 

12- A i = no special training. , 

2 = some mention of the disadvantaged in .genejral course work. 

3 = one or mo¥e classes specifically relating to minority /urban 

education; special emphasis on urban education/education of . 
disadvantaged in college, specialized graduate work; advanced 
degree in education of disadvantaged. ^ 

' . 4 = in-service teacher training, workshops (it<?luding Head Start')* 

5 = in-service training or Workshops and course work, relating to 
disadvantaged or coursewqrk specifically relating to minority/ 
-urban education. 

Item '25 ^ Help desired - . 

smaller class, more volunteers, a teacher^s aide. 

more supervision/training/information about what dr how 
to teach; more education for myself. . 

_jnoxeL-pxofessionaLstaf£ (physical -ed. director-^ reading- 
specialist, speedi therapist, art or musicy teacher) . 



25.-1 


1 


, 25-2 '• 


1 


25-3 


1 




t 


25^4 


1 


25-5 


. .1 


25-r6 


1 


-^2-5-7-. 


... I 



physical needs: more space, more equipment or supplies 
(TV, projector, books, blackboard). / , ' 

more opportunity for interaction with obner teachers. 

more opportunity for interaction;, with prarents. 

=is- tor cni-i-dren*:~"i;tesixtfi c^re, si^ 

program, field trip. 

Item 28 Accomplish goals ' ^ ^ 

28-A 6 - highly successiul, 

5 = have been rather successful, so^ far so gdod^ I see. impi:bvement 
In /most of the children. . / 
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Item 28 Accomplish goals (coa'tQ ^ ; , 

28- A 4 = no . statement as to success specifically made,* but can infer a 

general feeling of success; negative feelings expressed but 
^overall there is success.' / . " ^ . ' 

3 = neutral, no overall judgment; varies with the chil^j some yes/ 

and some no- * - " 

"I . • . 

2 .= not as miic^i as I'd like, don't see much improvement.. 

^ 1 « ho way of |nowing,, can't ,cell yet, ^\ 

Item 29 Desirable student traits V • \ ' 

29^1 . 1 = obedience (good classroom behavior) : sitting still, waiting ^ 

one's turn, following directions, iistenlng,. attentiveness , 
neatni^ss. ^ ' f \ 

29- 2 1 = happy outlook: cheerful^; peasant , sense of humor, enthusiastic, 

energetic, full of life, . ^ \ 

29-3' 1 = get along with others: kind, considerate, sh^re, respect for 

others, friendly, wants tb please, . \ , : . 

29-4 1 - interest in learning: eager for new experiences, curious. 

* • • • 

29-5 1 = creativity:, imaginative, adaptive^ flexible, - *' 

29-6 1 = openness: frank, honest in. relationships, s traight- forward , 

uninhibited, informal* * 
29-7 • 1 = Responsibility: dependable, reliable, independent, 

29- 8 1 = self-confidence: respect for self, satisfaction with self. , 
Item 30 - Undesirable student traits^ ^ ' , - ' - 

1 = impulsive behaviors (bad classr.bom behavior).: inattentive, 

can't sit still,/int'errupts , not? neat ^ careless with mjtte_rials^^-^ 
» doesn't finish work, _ '"^T"^'^' ^ t 

30- ^2 r « negative 'outTookr sullen, sulky, moody , 

3j3-3^ 1 = doesn't get along with others • fighting, name-calling ^ bad 
\ \. language, bossy,, bullying, tattling, rude, disrespectful. 

30-4 1 = apathy:, not interested in school, no mnbition, don't care. 

30r5 * 1 = shyness too quiet. ^ . 

30-6 1 = self-centered: selfish,' intolerant, jealous, . . 

' 30-7 1 = dependent: can't do things for self, 

' Item 32. Pleased with child ' ' 

32-:t 1 = nothing special, "'usually don't pay much attenti;on. 

32-2 * . 1 « Indicate it ,ot|; report card, let parents know. 



Item 32 Pleased with child (con At,) 

1 « verbal praise: commend him, tell him X*m pleased. 



32^3> 
32-^ 
32-5 
32-6 
32-7 



1^ make others in class aware ^of the , good behavior. 



. 1 = npnverbal: Indicate by smiling, facial expression, hug, gesture. 
1 = give reward: token, candy, prize, put on honox roll, 
1 = give special or^vilege, allow to do special task. 

Item 33: ^Schedule v - ^ " - 



33^1 Language development 

33-2 Nipblr/ skiU^'^ 

. 33-^3 Science * 

.33-4 Social stydies, 
community -visits 

33-5 "«%Ar t /musl c/ d rama 
33-6 Gross motor activity 

033- 7 Indeterminate work 

33-8 Classroom routine 

33^9 Indeterminate . 



Total time (reading, phonics, spelling, yri^ng, 
Stories, conversation^ show & tell; also teaching 
of concepts sudi as shapes , 'color ^ letters at 
.preschool level. * 

Total time. - ' ^ . . 

Total time. , ' 



Total, tim^. , <' - ' . ^ ] 

Xotal tita\i. . ' ' 

total time (iii.ciuding gym, outdoor play, '^games^" 
^'play period") ; ; - \ \' ^ 

Total time (including "work period," "independent 
work").' . ' . • 

Total , time (^including saying pledge, announcements 
rest, lavato^, snacks, lunch, getting ready to go 
outside).' ^ " . , 

Total time. ^ \ - 



Women Voters, political party, community action, welfare 
rights, tenant committee,* human relations jcouncil. 

1 = civic associat ^a: » American Legion, Elks,^ 

social, personal intereiit: women^s club bridge, 'bowling, 
sewing^ a sorority, YWCA. , ^ , , 

educational improvement:: Head Start parent or advisory c< 
adult education, j ' . . * 

1= chiirch-related gr<^upst choir,, ladies auxiilary. 

I Item 114 Membership in'progessional organizations '' 

'114-A' 1 ^ local, stat^i, or national chapter of general education 

association {NiE;A#, A.E.'Y.C., nursery school education)* 



113-1 


1 


113-2 


1 


ri3i3 


1 


^U3-4 


1 


113-5 


1 
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^ ■ . ' • .t' • • ' ■ . ■ 1 

" ; ,. -• • - , . - . -j \ -s 

Icetn 114 Membership in professional organizations (coh'tQ 

114-A Xcoii.'tO 2 = specialized assocation (Jfontessori Association; f or .specl/fic ] 
. subject matter or interest group) . * * '* ' 

. , ' an hpnoiraary la,e;.>, with Greelc letters) . 

4^1 _ ^ . V \ ^ ^ ' ; ^ . 

. . • - 6 2 + 3.'- ■ . ' -\ ' 

' . 7 = 1 .+ 2. + 3-. : ^ ^ ' , ... . V 

' Item 11 D Educational/meetings attended 

1I5A-1 Sponsor of meetings'' 1 = professional education associat^^ (NVE.A*^. ' ;^ 
^ . - A.EvY^.C.c, eti.) . ' 

' lt5A-2 ' ^ 1 % local school (irricluding PTA)^schppl boatdv 

schoor district. , 



f ll5A--3- . I ^ a university:. 



/ 



' IIS^A-A, 1 ^ ioc^al organizatloa not predoMnantly eciucar 

/ J * ti^hal (neighborhood cen 

^; gtpup, famiy and diildren '# s ^ 

il5Ar5; « 1= . Head Start \ • " 
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